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1940 District Conventions 


District 
Minnesota-Dakotas - - 
Pacific-Northwest- - - 
Western Canada - 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan - 


Rocky Mountain 

La.-Miss.-West Tennessee 
Michigan - - - - - 
New York - 


indian@ - « © « «= -« 


Montana 


New England 


Ontario-Quebec-Maritime - 


Utah-ldaho - - 
Pennsylvania 
West Virginia - 
California-Nevada - - 
Alabama - - - - - 
Carolinas - - - = = 
Texas-Oklahoma - 


IIlinois-Eastern lowa 


Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
Ohio - - - =; - 


Kentucky-Tennessee - 


Nebraska-lowa 


New Jersey 
Capital - - 
Florida - - - - = = 
Georgia - 
Southwest - 


Place 


St. Paul, Minnesota - 
Spokane, Washington 
Moose Jaw, Sask. - 
Wisconsin Dells - 
Scottsbluff, Nebraske 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
Port Huron 

Long Island - - 
Elkhart - - - - 
Glasgow - 

Breton Woods, N. H. 
Toronto, Ont. 

Sun Valley, Idaho 
Scranton - - - - 


Fairmont - - 


Santa Barbara, California - 


Jasper- - - 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


' 


Oklahoma City, Okla. - 


Peoria, Illinois - 

Topeka, Kansas - - 
Akron - - - - - 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Mason City, lowa 


Camden - - = -« 


Richmond, Virginia 
St. Petersburg - 


Macon- - - =; - 


Phoenix, Arizona - 


Dates 


June 19 (Held) 
Aug. |8-20 
Aug. 19-20 
Aug. 25-27 
Aug. 25-27 
Aug. 25-27 
Sept. 5-7 
Sept. 6-8 
Sept. 15-17 
Sept. 20-21 
Sept. 19-21 
Sept. 22-24 
Sept. 22-24 
Sept. 22-25 
Sept. 29-Oct. | 
Oct. 3-5 
Oct. 6-8 
Oct. 6-8 
Oct. 6-8 
Oct. 6-9 
Oct. 6-9 
Oct. 9-12 
Oct. 10-12 
Oct. 10-12 
Oct. 10-12 
Oct. 10-12 
Oct. 13-15 
Oct. 13-15 
Oct. 17-19 
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Magnificent 900-Page 


MUSIC LOVERS’ 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Written by 34 Great Authorities 


Edited by DEEMS TAYLOR 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


COMPOSERS 

Over 8,500 entries, giving names, dates, works of all major 
and minor composers, instrumentalists, vocalists, music critics 
and writers. Fully up-to-date, containing material on modern 
figures, classical and popular. 

In addition—36 articles and short biographies on the lives 
and music of all the greatest composers whese works form the 
major part of all classical music heard on today’s radio and sym- 


phony programs, 
OPERA SYNOPSES 

The stories (by the famous Ernest Newman) of 90 great operas, 
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DEFINITIONS, PRONUNCIATIONS 

A complete, 168-page phonetic table of pronunciation for Amer- 
icans, ebabling them to use correctly the musical terms and 
phrases in 16 languages, 

29 SPECIAL ARTICLES 

On all phases of music, history, technique—Acoustics, Counterpoint, Jazz, 
Swing, Radio Music, Opera, Phonograph Music, The Conductor and His 
Art, Harmony in Practice, Notation, Piano Studies, The Orchestra and 
Orchestration, Hymnology, Band Instruments, Leading Motives, Orchestration 
of Theatre and Dance Music, 
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edited by 
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Over 100,000 copies sold! Formerly $5.00, 
this new edition has been REDUCED TO 
ONLY $1.98. And even this reduced price 
may be paid in easy installments if—after 
5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION—you love 
the book and decide to keep it. 


| ERE is your key to the finest music 
on Phonograph Records and Radio— 
what to listen for in the music of the 
Opera, Sympi.ony Orchestra, Violin, 
Piano, Jazz and Swing—how to follow 
Themes, Motives, Movements—what you 
should know about Harmony, Notation, 
Acoustics. 


Deems Taylor has won the gratitude 
of millions with his brilliant, delight- 
fully “human” broadcasting of New 
York Philharmonic and Metropolitan 
Opera programs. He knows Music—and 
how to help you find its stimulation, 
exultation and enjoyment! 


Everything You Want to Know 
About Music—15,000 Entries 


Here are the stories of the world’s 90 
greatest operas—Rigoletto, Siegfried, 
Lohengrin, Carmen, Aida—and 85 oth- 
ers. Invaluable biographies of com- 
posers—Wagner, Beethoven, Debussy, 
Mozart, Victor Herbert, Brahms, Bach, 
Gershwin, Chopin, and 8500 OTHER 
musical figures, with clear interpreta- 
tions of great works. 
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for Americans) enabling you to use 
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guages. You learn the true meaning of 
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Twenty-nine special articles answer your 
hundreds of questions about Music! 
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KIWANIANS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


are vitally interested in this statement by 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA 
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United States visitors will see in Canada a country 





tensifying its war effort against nazi and fascist agg 
and tyranny, but a country which at the same 
peace with and in an increasing accord and frien 
vith its great democratic neighbor.” 


N A TELEGRAM tead by the President of Kiwanis International 
I at the International Convention in Minneapolis, Minn., there was 
included a welcoming message from the Honourable J. L. Ralston, 
Canada’s Minister of Finance, to individual citizens of the United 
States who, through apprehension regarding border regulations, 
might pass up a planned vacation in Canada. There are no border 
restrictions. Mr. Ralston said, “Come up and see us this summer. 
Bring your families with you. You can enjoy yourselves as freely and 
fully as you did in the days of peace. Every door will be open to you. 


Never in our history have you been more welcome.” 


Now as always, Canada welcomes United States tourists to visit Can- 
ada’s colourful cities and to see Canada’s beautiful lakes and majestic 


mountains. 
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Kiwanians of Canada in the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict of Kiwanis International extend a warm and personal 
welcome to all visiting Kiwanians and their friends. 
WALTER P. ZELLER, 
Governor, O.-Q.-M. District 


Kiwanis International 











All U. S. vacation dollars spent in Canada will be returned to the 
United States promptly for the purpose of buying much needed war 


materials. 


For convenience in returning over the Border, citizens of the United States 
should carry some documents to establish their right to enter into the United 


States. 
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“| LOOK forward to the privilege of another year of service in Kiwanis and see the good there 

is for each of us to do. We realize after all what a beautiful thing it is to serve in our com- 
munities and to do our part to safeguard the youth of our land, who are the custodians of these two 
great countries, the United States and Canada. Your confidence | do appreciate; your loyalty and 
codperation | shall need to best serve you." 


Excerpt from President Smith’s Acceptance 
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CONVENTION ¢ 


Above: One of two mammoth signs at the Auditorium, wel- 
coming the visiting Kiwanians. Upper right: The Interna- 
tional President opens the convention. Right center: A block- 
long welcome sign at the famous Dayton Company store. 
Lower right: A section of the Monday morning audience. 








™@ Importance of citizenship responsi- 

bility stressed by chief executive of 
the organization in his message to the 
convention delivered Monday morn- 
ing at the Minneapolis Auditorium. 





Citizenship Responsibility 


By BENNETT O. KNUDSON 


International President 


E ARE INDEED living in a changing world. 

The war clouds that were hanging over Europe 

at the Boston Convention have now released 

their relentless destruction upon a whole con- 
tinent. More recently the fury of the storm is spreading to 
other continents. In less than a year more people have been 
subjugated, more nations have been subdued and devoured, 
than during any century in the world’s history. Our Canadian 
neighbors and friends are engaged in that war and some of 
the Kiwanians there are engaged in service at home and 
some abroad. I am happy to say that Kiwanis promptly 
created a war-service membership so that those Kiwanians 
engaged in war service may retain their membership and 
classification without dues during their term of service. At 


the present time there are many Kiwanians holding such 
memberships. I know many of them personally. To all of 
them we pay respect and due homage. It is our fervent 
prayer that each will soon return to active membership and 
that the cause for which he is serving his country will be 
won and the glory be his to share. 

We have enjoyed a tableau during which the theme of this 
convention was unveiled. This has also been our adminis- 
trative theme. Kiwanis International quickly sensed the 
need at the beginning of the administrative year to take a 
more definite and active part in matters relating to public 
affairs. The theme, “Citizenship Responsibility—The Price 
of Liberty,” struck a responsive chord in the minds of 
Kiwanians everywhere and the public generally. Newspaper 
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comments, magazine articles, addresses 
made and resolutions passed involving 
the subject matter of this theme in every 
section of our two nations have served 
to arouse public opinion. While in the 
Twin Cities it is hoped that you will 
take special notice of the billboard dis- 
play of this theme at numerous places. 
Such efforts must go far to create a 
truly public consciousness of the neces- 
sity of supporting our rights 
and privileges of citizenship. 

No stream ever rises above its source 
the standard of national citizen- 
ship can never rise above the standard 
of the private citizen. The greatest 
thing in life cannot be considered the 
stand we take but more important is 
the direction in which we travel. 

However, this greater emphasis on 
citizenship responsibility has in no de- 
gree minimized the work in the rest of 
our program, in boys and girls work, in 
fellowship, understanding 
and good will among the citizens of our 
communities, prov- 
inces and nations. 

The personal satisfaction of individ- 


sacred 


and 


promoting 


respective states, 


ual service and the human touch is 
found everywhere and to a large degree 
characterizes the work of Kiwanis. 
Spencer Free expresses it this way: 


“Tis the human touch in this world that 
counts, 
The touch of your hand and mine, 
Which means far more to the fainting 
heart 
Than shelter and bread and wine; 
For shelter is gone when the night is 
o’er, 
And bread lasts only a day, 
But the touch of the hand and the 
sound of the voice 
Sing on in the soul alway.” 


Kiwanis became twenty-five years old 
last January. An appropriate celebra- 
tion was held at Detroit, its birthplace. 
Silver anniversary meetings have been 
held and will continue to be held 
throughout the year in every district. 
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Now in its twenty-sixth year we are 
happy to know that the latest available 
figures give Kiwanis its greatest numer- 
ical strength in history—2,100 clubs 
and 110,000 members. 

After twenty-five years we still find 
the leaders of Kiwanis urging the con- 
tinued limitation of our territorial con- 
fines to the United States, exclusive of 
its territories, and to the Dominion of 
Canada. This policy seems to have been 
fully justified. More important, how- 
ever, is the increasing quality of the 
leadership of the business and profes- 
sional men in all vocations constituting 
its membership and their increasing 
love and zeal for the organization. The 
sincere enthusiasm shown by Kiwanians 
everywhere for our program and activi- 
ties has been my greatest inspiration. 

The general world conditions of to- 
day will undoubtedly be the subject 
matter of many of the addresses of this 
convention; likewise the subject of 
many resolutions which will be sub- 
mitted. Our Resolutions Committee has 
been active and is well-manned, under 
able leadership, and is representative of 
the sectional thinking of our nations. 
If these resolutions result in the adop- 
tion of mere words, let us not have any. 
The thoughts embodied in the resolu- 
tions which may be adopted at this con- 
vention should be the basis of the ad- 
ministrative policy of Kiwanis for the 
coming year and should embody sound 
opinions and counsel, backed by the 
thinking of a cross-section of the intel- 
ligent and influential men of our na- 
tions. The resolutions adopted at this 











Upper left: Past International President Harper 

Gatton is about to present the 

5 President’s pin to Ben Knudson, now Immediate 

Past President. Lower left: A happy group headed for Twin Cities sightseeing. Above: 
The President of the Host Club, Earl Waldo and Mrs. Waldo. 


Past International 
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convention should constitute a mandate 
to the International Board to adopt 
policies and objectives in harmony. 
These resolutions provide the most ade- 
quate medium of expression by our 
members. Frequently your officers re- 
ceive and are requested to act upon 
resolutions adopted by clubs and dis- 
tricts which are local and sectional in 
character. The men here present rep- 
resent the broad thought of Kiwanis 
and your officers seek your expressions 
and guidance. It is well therefore that 
we determine the viewpoint of the men 
of Kiwanis in our two nations as it 
affects the vital, current, national and 
international problems of today. If 
Kiwanis has a policy to advance on such 
vital problems as the international rela- 
tions of Canada and the United States, 
defense of the North American Conti- 
nent, so-called Fifth Columns, rights 
of aliens, surveillance of subversive 
groups, youth problems, or on any other 
vital question, let us state that policy 
and then proceed to make it effective. 
The present conflict taking place in 
Europe is not only a European war—it 
is a world war. Being a world war, we 
are all affected by it, as is every civilized 
nation. Some nations are deliberately 
engaged in arson, plunder and murder. 
There is an issue but not a justifiable 
cause. The issue is between two types 
of civilization, two types of life, two 
ideals of government, two ideals of 
social order. If the pending conflict is 
settled against our concepts of any of 
these, the world will undoubtedly retro- 
gress for generations to come; if favor- 








Above: President and Mrs. Knudson at the 
Tuesday Night Ball. Upper right: The Past 
International Officers’ Dinner held on Wednesday 
evening. Right: On the stage Thursday morning. 
Standing is Secretary Fred. ¢ 


: _C. W. Parker, at his right is James P. Neal, chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee, and tired but still smiling is President Knudson. 


able, then the problem will be to again 
build a progressive and peaceful world. 

The hour of the destiny of free people 
and modern civilization is here. Free 
nations heretofore placidly serene and 
neutral in act and thought, have been 
stricken by a power which has shaken 
their very foundations, and in many 
cases caused complete annihilation. 
Dark days lie ahead. We should not ap- 
proach them with a corresponding pes- 
simism, nor perhaps with the optimism 
of the individual who, falling out of a 
ten-story window, shouted to his friends 
as he passed each window bar: 

“All right so far.” 

Democracies are slow to act—their 
people have a right to think and express 
themselves, and among them we find 
pacifists, isolationists, internationalists, 
and what-not. An aroused democracy, 
however, is a determined one, and a 
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recent finding of the Gallup poll dis- 
closes an even larger proportion of the 
citizens of the states ready to fight to 
defend their liberty now than at any 
time in our country’s history. 

It is not a trite commentary to say 
that now is the most critical moment in 
this world’s history. Ideals have been 
flung to the winds by men and nations. 
We seem to have forgotten that ideals 
made men and nations—that they are 


elemental. Loss of ideals means the 
crumbling and disintegration of the 
foundation of civilization. 


The people of Canada have already 
declared themselves. The thinking man 
knows that this entire continent is, and 
will continue to be, directly affected by 
the conflict across the Atlantic. The 
sunshine of today and for the future for 
the maintenance of constitutional and 
democratic principles of government is 
the close and friendly relationship of 
the governments and people of the two 
nations of Canada and the United 
States. That relationship must and will 
continue. 

(Turn to page 486) 
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They gathered early at the Auditor- 
ium. Mornings were cool, as the pic- 
ture indicates. 
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@ A great crowd of Kiwanians 
with members of their fam- 

ilies gather in the “Land of Sky 

Blue Water” and participate in 

the most largely attended con- 

vention since way back in 1930. 


Convention of Kiwanis International 

was outstanding in many ways, a 
convention which fittingly featured the 
celebrations which have marked this 
Year of Years. 

In the city of Minneapolis there 
were gathered, June 16 to 20, the 
greatest number of registered Kiwan- 
ians and their wives since the Atlantic 
City Convention in 1930. Attendance 
figures are always important and re- 
flect very directly the condition of or- 
ganizations such as Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. There could be added to this 
registered attendance figure statement 
another significant one, namely, that 
there accompanied these Kiwanians 
and their wives probably the largest 
number of youngsters in the history of 
convention statistics. It was another 
of those very enjoyable family conven- 
tions. 

No one is going to successfully tag 
the Minneapolis Convention with any 
sort of a brand. It was not a conven- 
tion of any definite or positive sort. It 
was just naturally a fine convention, 
well programmed, well operated, well 
attended and well supported 
by the host district. 

It kept one man pretty 
much on the jump to keep 
track of things but that be- 
ing our job we took advan- 
tage of every facility for 
getting around, and present 
the following as our obser- 
vations of what happened 
and when. 

An evidence of early ar- 
rival of hundreds of motor- 
ists was shown in the ac- 
tivities of the Registration 
and Credentials depart- 
ments set up at the very 


Too Twenty-fifth Anniversary Year 





fine Minneapolis Auditorium. They came 
Saturday and Sunday and when late 
Sunday afternoon arrived practically 
the entire convention attendance was 
somewhere in Minneapolis. The host dis- 
trict graciously and courteously and 
hospitably housed themselves in Saint 
Paul, leaving the convention city hotels 
to their guests. So Saint Paul, host to 
the splendid 1925 International conven- 
tion, was also a loyal participant in the 
festivities. Thirteen special train dele- 
gations were due at 4:30 Sunday after- 
noon, an evidence of early arrival. This 
gave them time to look around a bit, 
have a leisurely dinner and join the 
throngs at the Auditorium. 

A very much appreciated feature of 
the Sunday evening program was the 
address of welcome delivered by the 
Honorable Harold E. Stassen, Governor 
of Minnesota and active Kiwanian, 
Governor Stassen was scheduled to de- 
liver the keynote address at the Re- 
publican National Convention in Phila- 
delphia and he took the time to remain 
in Minnesota and appear before the 
convention and welcome the visitors 
to Minnesota. Other addresses of wel- 
come were delivered by Honorable 
George E. Leach, Mayor of Minneap- 
olis and by Honorable John J. McDon- 


ough, Mayor of Saint Paul. Musical 
features were excellent and included 


the Pilgrim Chorus of Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, the Shrine Chanters of Zuhrah 
Temple, Minneapolis, and the Minne- 
apolis 


A Cappella Choir. Ramona 





Left: The Sunday evening crowd. Eve 
balcony. Above: Not Philadelphia or 
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Gerhard of Minneapolis was at the or- 
gan for the prelude and postlude and 
gave abundant proof of her talents. 
On this occasion as on other occasions 
those seated on the stage, International 
officers and others were assembled in 
a room at the front of the Auditorium 
and came to their places by the proces- 
sional method. Colors were presented 
at each session either by color guards 
from the 151st Field Artillery and the 
135th Infantry of the Minnesota Na- 
tional Guard, or by Boy Scouts. With 
the title of his address “Why Am I 
Alive?” Richard C. Raines, D.D., 
thrilled his audience and provided the 
visitors with fine inspirational material 
as a start of the Sunday-through-Thurs- 
day program. Invocation was by Rev. 
Francis J. Lang, Church of the An- 
nunciation, Minneapolis and Benedic- 
tion was by Rt. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler, 
D.D., Bishop Coadjutor, Episcopal 
Church, Minnesota. 

Service clubs such as Kiwanis, dedi- 
cated to community service, were urged 
by the speaker to seek the solution for 
the “economic maladjustments that 
keep millions of able and eager young 
men from having any adequate an- 
swer given them as to why they were 
born.” He also urged Kiwanians to 
take the leadership in the return to 
worship. 

Earl Waldo, president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Minneapolis, presented the In- 
ternational President to the convention 
at the Monday morning session. The 



















re seat on the main floor was filled as was a large part of the 
hicago, but Minneapolis on election morning. 


All delegates 


in their sections ready for balloting. 
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A welcoming group at the railroad station 

including General Chairman Gaylord arner, 

Gene Glueck, Dr. Pollock, Walter Lord, Billy 
Kunz, Cap Hibbard and L. H. Ashley. 


Below 


with the International chairman, Cal Keller, seated to the left. 






















Panel conferences played an important part at 
Minneapolis. The three pictures above are of 
anel significance. Directly above is shown the 
oys and Girls Work panel on Monday after- 
noon. The third picture is the Publicity panel 
The middle picture is the agricultural 


panel with Chairman George Kienholz standing. 
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convention incidentally had its first 
action view of the International Music 
Committee Chairman, Howell (Hal) 
M. Whitaker. He helped arrange 
Sunday evening’s affair but on Monday 
morning he got right in front of the 


convention and went to work. Fine 
singing and fine musical features 
throughout the convention were a 


tribute to his abilities in programming 
and music organization. Dr. A. F. 
Branton, chairman of the International 
Committee on Convention Program, 
outlined plans for the week and re- 
ceived applause for the features al- 
ready presented. 

A deeply significant presentation of 
the Convention Session Theme ‘Our 
Democracies” thrilled the audience. 
From a black stage a commentator 





Above: To the right is Clyde Brown, Napa, Cali- 
fornia, Sergeant-at-Arms and responsible for con- 
trol at all sessions of the convention and at all 
entertainment features. He has just given a man 
who lost his badge an admission ticket. 





spoke, starting out with the announce- 
ment: “Today, Kiwanis dedicates its 
heart, its strength, its thinking to man’s 
noblest idea—democracy.”’ It’s just a 
bit difficult to describe what has to be 
heard and seen to be appreciated but 
it should be sufficient to say that the 
finale brought the audience to its feet 
cheering and singing. If ever there 
was a spontaneous exhibition of pa- 
triotism it was right here. When the 
organ boomed out the music to “Two 
Empires by the Sea, two nations great 
and free, one anthem raise,’”’ the vi- 
brating voices fairly shook the Audito- 
rium. Old-time convention attenders 
failed to recall a more impressive event. 

Then came the message of the pres- 
ident. He told of the work that had 
been done during the year, of the 
work left to do and expressed appre- 
ciation and thankfulness for the fine 
type of support he had been given by 
Kiwanians throughout the United 
States and Canada. He expressed the 
belief that things now happening 
abroad would cement even closer the 
warm friendships existing between Ki- 
wanians of the United States and Can- 
ada. 
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War, of necessity, had its place on 
the program of addresses and reference 
was made in every address to the con- 
ditions existing in Europe and the 
threat to the democracies on this side 
of the Atlantic. Captain Norman Raw- 
son of Hamilton, Ontario, told the con- 
vention it was foolish to underestimate 
German power. “Germany can fight 
a long war,” he said, “You cannot ap- 
pease the dictators.” He said the dic- 
tators are laughing at democracies but 
that they have won only temporary 
victory though they have inflicted dis- 
astrous losses, adding “I feel somehow 
we will win, not because God is on our 
side but because we are on God’s side.” 

From Honorable H. Jerry Voorhis 
of the Twelfth Congressional District, 
a member of the Special House Com- 
mittee Investigating Un-American Ac- 
tivities came the statement that ‘‘Amer- 
ica must combat the disloyal groups 
within its borders with the full force 
of public opinion and united loyalty, 
but the active work of combatting es- 
pionage, sabotage or disloyal activities 
must be done by law enforcing agen- 
cies.” According to the speaker ‘‘the 
thing we must do is to lay a greater 
stress upon unfailing loyalty to our 
country and its institutions and we 
must all have a profound concern for 
the welfare of every group of citizens.” 

At 12:30 the International Council 
went into session and remained in a 
deliberative form of meeting until 4:30 
p.m. In special luncheon assembly 
also were the District Secretaries and 
as usual many important and interest- 
ing developments took place. Monday 
afternoon was devoted to seven con- 
ferences, one of Lieutenant Governors 
presided over by Lieutenant Governor 
George A. Selke of the Minnesota-Da- 
kotas District and six conferences on 
Kiwanis objectives and activities, lead- 
ers of which were George Kienholz of 
Rural and Urban Relations; Glen L. 
Cavanaugh of Boys and Girls Work; 
Joseph S. Shaw of Classification and 
Membership; Corwine E. Roach on a 
panel on Kiwanis Education; Paul R. 
Brecken of Public Affairs for Canada; 
C. Harold Hippler on the panel on 
Public Affairs for the United States; 
James H. Bohlke on Vocational Guid- 
ance; Dr. Bert G. Voorhees on Busi- 
ness Standards and Support of 
Churches in their Spiritual Aims; J. 
Hudson Huffard on the panel Inter- 
Club Relations and Calvin M. Keller 
on the Publicity panel. 

Taking the place of the usual All 
Kiwanis Night observance the evening 
session of Monday still carried sufficient 
of the important and impressive fea- 
tures of the program as previously ar- 
ranged to make it an outstanding part 
of the convention. After the presen- 
tation of International Officers, Past 
International Presidents, Chairmen of 
International Committees and District 
Governors had been made by Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker in his customarily 
unique manner, “All Kiwanis Week” 
messages were delivered by the Inter- 
national Vice Presidents, Robert J. 

(Turn to page 486) 
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Below: The Finance Committee deliberates. Charles 

Donley, Vice President; Mark Smith, Trustee, and 

Dr. W. Eugene Wolcott, Treasurer. Below: The 

meeting of the International Council, Monday noon. 

The International Officers, District Governors, Past 

International Presidents and by invitation Chairmen 
of International Committees. 


Second above: The district secretaries hold a 

luncheon. In the presiding officer’s chair is R. 

Armistead Grady, secretary-treasurer of the host 

district, the Minnesota-Dakotas. Above: A family 

being greeted by Fritz Legler, chairman of the 

Registration Committee. Mrs. F. W. Ewing, Kathleen Ewing, Dr. F. W. Ewing and Waldo Ewing, 
all of Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
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® Twenty-five year old business man in con- 
vention address suggests that youth look 

out for themselves and not expect the govern- 

ment to do it all. Plenty of opportunities. 
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Youth Has a Chance 


By DARREL BRADY 


N ORGANIZATION as great and 
as fine as Kiwanis has asked 


something that is very whole- 
has asked youth to mention 
some of its problems. In a small way I 
am going to try to represent the youth 
not only of the United States but of the 
world, because I have lived with those 
youths. 

I am sorry to say that I have pals 
fighting this very moment, on both sides 
of the line. 

It hasn’t been so very long ago since 
I crouched in a dugout with a pal. While 
we crouched there, we heard the air- 
planes, heard the whine of the dive 
bombers, and that split second of awful 
silence before they cut loose, and then 
the earth shakes and totters on its 
foundation, and then you breathe a sigh 
and say, “That one didn’t get me,” and 
wonder about the next one. 

On the way home, we ran onto a ship 
sinking at sea, and we helped to rescue 
people. I remember one black night on 
the Atlantic when my buddy and I were 
called to go down over the side of our 
ship into those black waters, and we 


some— it 


knew our chances were pretty slim of 
ever coming back. 

As we buttoned on our life belts, 
penned a note to our loved ones, I shook 
my pal’s hand and he shook mine, and 
the same thought occurred to both of 
us, although we didn’t say it, ““‘We are 
seeing people dying and we are going 
down to try to save some from that 
fate.” I said, “If ever I get back to 
America, back where there is peace and 
security, back to my home town, where I 
am today—and I’ve been away a long 
time—I’m going to do all in my power to 
help youth live rather than die.” 

I had had dying boys in my arms and 
felt their dying blood. I remember one 
nineteen-year-old boy, somebody’s sweet- 
heart, pal, and son, who raised his eyes 
to me in bewilderment and asked me 
this question, ““‘Why? Why? Why?” 

But God was good and we came back 
home. I am leaving again soon but in 
this last opportunity I have of being 
here in America and letting my voice be 
heard by people who really do things, I 
want to tell you a little about youth and 
what it wants to do, and I want, per- 
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haps, to answer the question of that 
dying boy in the North Atlantic when he 
said, “Why?” 

;-*- 8 s.2 

Times were tough when I was a kid. 
I went to high school. There were sev- 
eral old fogies who took it upon them- 
selves to do a professional job of crepe- 
hanging. “You kids have no chance,” 
and then they would make a long spiel 
about everything worth while doing hav- 
ing been done already, no horizons to 
cross, no frontiers to conquer; even the 
snow storms were not as good as they 
were “way back when.” 

That’s a kind of tough story for kids 
to hear, yet they’ve been hearing it for 
years. I regret to say that it has been 
my experience to find the general atti- 
tude of American youth an attitude of 
defeatism. This is dangerous and it is 
bad. I remember thinking as I was sit- 
ting in high school, “I don’t want to 
write a book or act in a great play (I 
couldn’t if I wanted to), but I would like 
to get out in the world and live and do 
the things people write about.” 

So, I became very bold and said that 
I was going to go to Europe. My pals 
laughed up their sleeves. They knew 
I didn’t have a street car ticket to go to 
Saint Paul and back. But opportunity 
knocked and I got the chance. Over in 
Europe, Adolph was threatening to dis- 
band the Scout Troops. The Mormon 
Church didn’t want that, so they asked 
me and some others to go over and stop 
Adolph. We got there and he stopped 
us! 

I landed in Germany pretty green and 
I had a time with the language. I had 
the rare experience of being a poor 
American abroad, which means I didn’t 
travel in a first-class train or stay at 
hotels. I lived with the people. I ate 
the kind of food they ate. I slept in the 
kind of beds they do—sometimes—some- 
times I slept out in the open. 

I lived with the people, but above 
every thing else, I learned to understand 
and love them. The biggest lesson I 
ever learned, and I attended six univer- 
sities, I didn’t learn in those universities 
but learned in the homes of the common 
people of this world. 

I lived with them and sat down around 
their firesides. I lived in Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and England. I 
heard their problems; I heard them 
speak of things that made them happy, 
of things that made them sad, and of 
the things they feared. I got this un- 
derstanding that the average person in 
this world, and I have traveled in 
twenty-seven countries (I don’t care 
what his creed or color or what), would 
rather be your friend than your enemy. 

I am pleading for the people of this 
world. I have rubbed shoulders with 
them. I don’t know much about the in- 
ternational political situation but as far 
as the people of this world are con- 
cerned, I know they are human beings. 


2 a cog * 3s 


I know what Kiwanis is. I plead to 
you for the youth of the world, give us 
understanding and through understand- 
ing you will give us peace. I think your 

(Turn to page 490) 
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We Look at the War 


By H. V. KALTENBORN 


H World famous commentator 

tells Minneapolis Convention 
audience that “War is not over 
by any means, in fact it has 
just begun.” Brands it as war 
of ideas, democracy against 
totalitarianism. Says British Em- 
pire has never lost “last battle.” 


of man. It is a great moment in 

the history of the world. There 
isn’t a boundary line in all Europe that 
isn’t fluid and uncertain. Not one! Not 
one can be said to be established with 
any guarantee that it will remain what 
it happens to be on the maps of today. 

Everywhere change! Everywhere con- 
flict! Everywhere the contrast and 
clash of ideas and ideologies. We in 
this new world who have hoped and 
believed that somehow the two great 
oceans on the East and West would 
separate us from the troubles of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, now realize that 
because of the speed in communication, 
the revolution in transportation that 
carried me across the Atlantic in some- 
thing like twelve hours a few months 
ago, this land of ours, yes, this continent 
of ours is no longer isolated or insulated. 
The idea that it could be either belongs 
to the past. 

We know now that our fortunes, our 
history, our purposes must be integrated 
with the purposes, the history, the for- 
tunes of other continents. It’s good for 
Americans to realize this. It is always 
good to realize the truth; it’s always 


Te is a serious moment in the life 


good to lose false illusions. I would 
consider with you for a few minutes 
the extent to which this war has pro- 
vided a break with the past, has made 
us conscious of the great integrating 
force that is uniting the Americas, of 
the great disintegrating force that is 
running rampant over the fair fields of 
France and the rest of Europe. If the 
integrating forces of the world do not 
sense their clash and conflict with the 
disintegrating forces, if they do not 
unite to meet this challenge, then dark, 
indeed, is the prospect of tomorrow. 
Happily, we are united. Happily, we 
are beginning to realize the truth. The 
America of today is not the America of 
a year ago. Yes, it is not the America 
of even a month ago. One of the most 
astounding things I have experienced in 
my radio career is the lightning-like 
rapidity with which our people have 
accepted the fact that they are con- 
cerned with what is going on across the 
Atlantic, that they are affected by the 
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defeat of France, that they are con- 
fronted with a challenge which it will 
require all we have and all we are to 
meet. 

That is the new sense of the new 
America I see arising from what I like 
to believe are the ashes of the old. The 
era we have lived through has been an 
era of indulgence, an era of fatuous 
self-satisfaction, an era when, yes, all of 
us have reached out for more than we 
were entitled to receive, an era when 
too many of us felt that our chief pur- 
pose in life was to ask for something, to 
get something, to demand something. 
When all our pressure groups, begin- 
ning with the youth of the land and 
going through all classes and ages up 
to the very aged themselves, cried out 
constantly and everywhere, “Gimme, 
gimme, gimme!” 

They failed to realize that the funda- 
mental thing that there can be no get- 
ting without the right kind of giving, 
that the time calls not for demands but 
for service. 

I sense, and I am sure you do, that 
there is a new spirit abroad—a spirit 
of real service. I read, as you do, of 
all these proposals to organize our peo- 
ple for more effective service. I don’t 
like the sound of the word “conscrip- 
tion” any more than you do. I wish 
that whatever we do could be done on 
a voluntary basis. 

Neither do I like the idea that the 
best and the bravest and the ablest 
should alone be called upon to serve, 
and that the idlers and the wasters and 
those who have spread a negative influ- 
ence among us should alone be permitted 
to go on carrying out their negative 
work while those who are the true 
patriots devote themselves unselfishly to 
the service of the nation. 

We can find a way to meet that prob- 
lem. When America awakes, it knows 
how to do things, it knows how to meet 
challenges. And there are challenges 
among us that must be met. We have 
been a carefree, generous, easy-going 
people, permitting every crack-brained 
idiot to launch his ideas among us, giv- 
ing them publicity and the right of free 
speech. But at long last we are begin- 
ning to realize that there are limits to 
that, too. 

We know now that no man, even in 
this free land of ours, has the right to 
use free speech in order to destroy it. 
If he does not first champion the demo- 
cratic principles in which we believe, 
then he has no right to speak to us in 
an hour of crisis. 

(Turn to page 482) 
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E HAVE begun, as American 
citizens, to actually count our 


blessings and to value the 

things for which our country stands. 
What are those things? 

First, a practical belief that other 


people shall be free—people who differ 
from the majority, people who aren’t 
popular. That’s the first thing—a be- 
lief that not only shall we be free but 
that other people in our country shall 
be free too. 

Second, a spirit of courageous adven- 
ture, a willingness to seek the realiza- 
tion of ideals and to face brand new 
conditions with determination to con- 
quer them. 

Third, government of the people, by 
the people and for the people, majority 
rule with regard for minority rights. 

Fourth, the idea that all men are 
created equal and that, therefore, the 
welfare of the nation can only be fairly 
measured by the welfare of its poorest 
people, 

And fifth, the principle that every 
man shall have a right to call his soul 
his own and to thank only God for 
giving it to him. 

If these things are what America 
stands for then what are the things that 
can be fairly termed un-American? 

First, the activities of organizations 
at work in this country which are di- 
rected or controlled or subsidized by 
foreign governments or agencies and 
which seek to serve the interests of 
those foreign governments, dictators or 





agencies and to work their will here in 
the United States. 

Second, the work open or under 
cover of people who are tired of de- 
mocracy and who seek or would wel- 
come the establishment of totalitarian 
government in place of our Constitu- 
tional democracy. Part of these people 
are communists, part are nazis or 
fascists. Some of them are people at 
the bottom of the economic scale who 
say “What have I got to lose?” and 
part of them are very powerful people 
who say “We have too much democracy 
and we need a strong man to put the 
common people in their places.” 

Third, any group which seeks to de- 
prive others of religious or civil liberty 
or which attempts to stir up hatred 
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against other American citizens or other 
people of any sort. 

No American person or group which 
gives its first allegiance to our country 
and is ready to abide by the methods 
of our Constitution to accomplish its 
aims and purposes can fairly be called 
un-American. 

The test is to be found in where a 
man’s loyalty lies. Does he do what 
he does because he honestly believes 
it is best for his country—that it will 
bring us closer to the ideal for which 
she stands. Or is his first loyalty to 
the Communist International or the 
German dictator or Benito Mussolini? 

And I think it fair to add that at a 
time such as this refusal to put the gen- 
eral welfare of our nation ahead of the 


particular welfare of any group or 
person is evidence of lack of basic 


loyalty to our nation. 

Americans are learning to value 
freedom and liberty as they have never 
done before. Why is this true? Prob- 
ably because we are afraid we might 
lose them. Other peoples have. We are 
commencing to realize that we might 
lose this liberty that has been so dearly 
bought by the struggles of mankind 
through the ages. 

At this point it may be valuable for 
me to give you a few exerpts from the 
report of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities for the year 1939. This 
report was presented to the House of 
Representatives on January 3, 1940. 

(Turn to page 494) 
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Speaking of Women... 


By ROE FULKERSON 


™@ The losing fight of Adventure printed in one of America’s great weekly 
against Romance and some of the magazines. : The paragraph informs us that 
ways of preventing the “Monotony A great New York detective agency that 
of Monogamy” are whimsically ex- specializes in tracing missing persons, has 
Retina te deth Wiedeaadae- ancen- been employed by more than seventy thousand 
 onameied bs Y wives to find their missing husbands, but by 
ing convention address. only fifteen husbands to find their wives.” 
One might believe that seventy thousand 
: Wives were anxious to get their husbands 
E DON'T have Republicans in Florida. back, but that almost seventy thousand hus- 
Of course there are a few, but they  pands just didn’t give a darn about their 
are as scattered as the strawberries ives Asa great admirer of women, I don’t 
in a boarding house shortcake. In the town bcllewe. Ghat that is os Weenen are-ad.thi- 
in which I live, we have only two. One of versally good and faithful that I prefer to 
them grew up in Maine and never recovered believe that it was the bonds of matrimony 
from it. He is what you would call a chronic those seventy thousand husbands found un- 
Republican. The other one is a preacher.  ondurable. 
During the recent elections, we had a big It is a popular fallacy that women are as 
Democratic rally and speaking. The presiding changeable as a baby’s underwear, but that is 
officer thought the meeting should be opened 4 fallacy, For singleness of purpose, noth- 
with prayer, but in looking over the crowd of ing beats a woman except a golfer trying to 
five hundred, the only preacher in sight was get rid of a slice. 3 : 
this Republican. Nevertheless he called on The women within the sound of my voice 
him to say a prayer. The Republican preacher aye without a doubt the most fortunate group 
rose and said, ‘““Mr. Chairman, I hope you will of women who were ever gathered under one 
excuse me. I don’t even want the Lord to yoof. Every one of you is married to a 
know that I am here tonight.” (Turn to page 489) 
When I shall have finished what I propose 
to say, I don’t even want my wife to know that 
I was here. But fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread, and this shining light over my 
head is a reflection from my baldness, not a 
halo. 
If this were a sermon instead of a simple 
talk, my text would be taken from a paragraph 







“That life is likely to be that of a beachcomber on a lonely Sovth 
Sea atoll where the breadfruit and the coconuts drop in his lap, and 
where the girls all wear grass skirts and garlands of flowers around 
their necks.”’ 
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®@ In a stirring address at Mon- 

day’s convention session the 
speaker referring to the war. 
said, “We will win, not because 
God is on our side but because 
we are on God’s side.” 


ATURALLY, the thing uppermost 
N with us North of the Border is 
the great war, and I want you to 
know that we are in that war to the 
finish. We will never sign a peace that 
signs away our liberties and our God- 
given rights. We'll die on the battle 
field first. 

During the progress of this war we 
have learned certain things, and I am 
going to take a cousin’s privilege and 
pass them on to you. I hope that if at 
any time I seem to step across that 
invisible line between us and point to 
anything that might smack of your 
party politics, I want you to know I 
don’t know anything officially about 
your politics. 

zs *« & & & 

The first thing that we have learned 
—and I would like to pass it on to you 
with all the emphasis that I can com- 
mand—is not to underestimate Adolph 
Hitler. I have read reams of articles 
written by learned journalists who have 
told us that Germany couldn’t possibly 
do what she has done. She can’t fight 
a long war. She isn’t as strong as in 
the last war. 

Incidentally, for the last five years I 
have been trying to tell audiences this 
side of the border and the other side 
that Germany is stronger than she ever 
was before; that Germany is actuated 





Whither? 


By CAPTAIN NORMAN RAWSON 


by motives far more ferocious than she 
was actuated by before; and that Ger- 
many today will be an infinitely harder 
foe to conquer than she was in 1914- 
1918, 

We have learned that you cannot ap- 
pease dictators. It’s like giving raw 
meat to a lion. If ever a nation went 
into a struggle with clean hands and a 
clean conscience, after trying every- 
thing that was possible to try, the Brit- 
ish people went into this war with a 
conscience as clear as the rising of the 
morning sun. Don’t misunderstand me. 
I don’t think we are lily-white, any 
more than you are. We might as well 
acknowledge it. We have made mis- 
takes. We have all contributed to this 
condition. 

I want to say with all the emphasis 
I can, that Great Britain did more to 
preserve peace during the period before 
the war, and took greater risks in the 
preservation of peace, than any other 
nation in the history of mankind. This 
isn’t propaganda; it’s facts. I say it 
for this reason. I wonder how many of 
you have criticized old Neville Cham- 
berlain with his umbrella? I wonder 
how many have said that he sold 
Czechoslovakia down the river? 

I heard one of your compatriots 
make such a remark. It was just at 
that time, we know now, that Neville 
Chamberlain took his hat in his hand, 
pocketed his pride, went to Godesberg, 
to Berchtesgaden and finally to Munich, 
took more insults than any Premier 
ever took in the name of peace and de- 
cency. Only when it was hammered 
into him blow upon blow, instance upon 
instance, did he fully realize that 
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there was no way of appeasing Adolph 
Hitler. If any one believes still that 
you can appease a dictator, I can say 
that from six years of traveling abroad 
I have found that all our efforts to ap- 
pease have only been looked upon as a 
sign of weakness. 

We have learned still another thing. 
We have learned that while we play 
the game according to the rules, Hitler 
and his group refuse to acknowledge 
that there are any rules, and they win 
some temporary victories. We are fast 
coming to believe that this war is war, 
and we will have to fight this war as 
the enemy fights it, and give him so 
much of his own methods that he will 
call quits. 

We have also found out that you can- 
not insulate a nation against the ac- 
tivities of the dictator powers. We 
know from bitter experience in this 
war that the fifth column is no bogy of 








a publicity-seeking statesman, that the 
fifth column was responsible for the 
downfall of Norway, Denmark, Holland 
and of Belgium. We know now that it 
wasn’t German mechanized forces alone 
that contributed to the downfall of the 
army upon the Meuse, but the fifth col- 
umn attack there. 

From what we know in Canada, we 
know there is no community however 
remote and no community so _ well 
guarded that they will not try to work. 
There is absolutely no use to deal with 
them by easy methods. If I had my 
way, I’d place behind barb wire every 
last one of them who couldn’t give a 
satisfactory account of what he has 
been doing and what he intends to do 
until this war is over. 

We have also found that it is im- 
possible to isolate ourselves. I realize 
that I am speaking in your land. The 
seas are no longer a barrier; the seas 
have become a highway, and at this 
moment, off Iceland, there are Nazi 
transports to take Iceland, if they can, 
away from the few British troops 
guarding it. What do they want it for? 
It’s a short hop to Greenland and to 
some places which we know are not so 
many miles distant from where we are 
at this moment. It’s not fantastic. Five 
years ago the advance of Hitler was a 
figment of an addled imagination; to- 
day, we know it is the truth. 

Another thing I would like to press 
home is that we have found that flesh 
and blood and patriotism, enriched to 
the nth degree, cannot match mon- 
strous tanks throwing flame, massed 
artillery, and swarms of airplanes. The 


(Turn te page 493) 
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A Better Understanding of Youth 


By NATHANIEL LEVERONE 


THINK Kiwanis is being very far- 

sighted. I think it is being very 

generous and very intelligent. It 
has been giving much of its program 
and much of its effort in connection 
with youth, because, after all, today, 
in the parlance of the gangsters, youth 
is ‘fon the spot.” The citizens of to- 
morrow, the men who will make this 
nation in the days coming are being 
looked at with a critical eye and the 
nation isn’t satisfied with what they 
are doing and it is lacking confidence 
in them. 

We have seen across the water the 
rise of dictatorships. We have seen 
these men rise to dictatorship by con- 
trolling youth, and we have looked 
with great concern as they have en- 
croached upon nations and_  extin- 
guished one by one these lights of 
democracy and watched them as they 
lulled to sleep these friendly, peaceful 
people who wanted only to remain in 
peace, and then gave them the “Judas 
Kiss” as they overran their nation, 


murdered their men, women, and chil- 
dren and showed, probably, the great- 
est and most wanton cruelty the world 
has ever seen. 





@ Youth needs help not discour- 

agement and older citizens 
should set a better example ac- 
cording to President, Automatic 
Canteen Company, Chicago, 
in address at Minneapolis. 


Almost over night all the gains of 
Christianity have been blotted out and 
the greatest achievement of civiliza- 
tion, that of human liberty, has been 
destroyed and the pages of history 
have been turned back two thousand 
years, leaving us in moral, spiritual, 
and intellectual darkness. 

We look over at that danger from 
this side of the water and we look at 
our own nation and see it suffering 
from internal dissention. We see the 
employee and the employer lacking 
faith in each other. We see a new phil- 
osophy, and a strange one, which has 
come into this nation, one which makes 
people feel that the world owes them 
a living, that they not only can accept 
charity but are very willing to live on 
the labor of others. 


ae c p= 


It is only a short time ago in this 
aggressive nation that laziness was a 
disgrace. Charity for any one who had 
a good, physical body and a good men- 
tality was considered a term of op- 
probrium, but somehow or other today, 
and that is the danger, charity and 
indolence have become terms as re- 
spectable as honest labor. 

Then if that wasn’t trouble enough, 
we have the Fifth Column, Communism, 
Nazism, and Fascism creeping into our 
life. These subversive movements ap- 
parently fighting each other, but play- 
ing together in Europe in order to de- 
story our government and Constitu- 
tion, and when we attack them and 
want to deport them, they hide behind 
that same Constitution in order to stay 
here. Then we blame it on youth and 
look at youth again. 

Look at this crime record of Amer- 
ica. A few years ago, the average age 
of the criminal was twenty-eight, and 
this year it has dropped to nineteen 
years of age. What a tragedy! In 
other words, crime is youth. These 
boys are from broken homes, boys of 
the blighted areas, youngsters whose 

(Turn to page 492) 











N the State House in Saint Paul is a 
picture that I would like to describe. 


It hangs over the stairway which 
leads to the Senate Chamber. 

There are three figures in the pic- 
ture; one representing Yesterday, one 
representing Today, and the other rep- 
resenting Tomorrow. The figure of To- 
morrow is that of a young person just 
about to touch the earth; the figure rep- 
resenting Yesterday is that of an old 
person huddled over the fire, stirring 
the embers and trying to keep them 
alive a little longer. That represents 
the people of the past, or the very, very 
old persons who have rendered their 
services to usin this world. The figure 
representing Today is that of a mature 
person, holding aloft in the right hand 
atorch. To me, that means civilization, 
progress, all the good things of life. 

The figure of Tomorrow, that of a 
young person just about to touch the 
earth, reaches back to take the torch 
out of the hand of Today. The torch 
which Today holds in its hand was 
lighted at the fires of Yesterday. 








ooking Ahea 


By GEORGE A. SELKE 


™@ Steady expansion throughout United 
States and Canada seems assured 
says St. Cloud, Minnesota, Lieutenant 


Governor in convention address. 


In other words, most of the good 
things that we have today, we have be- 
cause of the people who have lived be- 
fore us. Most of the good things that 
you and I have, we have because of the 
sacrifices of those who have striven to 
make the world a better place for you 
and me to live. 

Kiwanians have always sensed the 
debt that we owe to the people of the 
past, and we Kiwanians have often 
wondered how we could pay off that 
debt. 

* x * * * 

There is just one way in which we 
can pay off the debt for this great heri- 
tage that has come down through the 
ages, and that is to create in those who 
are to succeed us a similar or, if you 
please, a greater debt. Otherwise, we 
have not made our contribution to the 
world’s heritage. People have always 
known that it is necessary to pass on 
the rich things of the past to the people 
of the future. 

Civilization today stands at the cross- 
roads. It is your and my responsibility 
to see that the heritage of the past is 
transmitted to the generations of the 
future. It may be the peculiar service 
of this decade, of this generation, to 
salvage from the carnage of today the 
fine things which come down to us 
through all the ages in the past. You 
and I, living today and serving through 
our clubs, making our communities bet- 
ter and thereby making our nations 
better, may have to save for the future 
generation all that we call cultural, all 
that is good, all that is implied in the 
term ‘‘democracy” and the finer stand- 
ards of living. 

Yes, the next twenty-five years of 
Kiwanis will build upon the past 
twenty-five years, for the foundation 
has been wonderfully well laid by these 
men who have led us for over a quarter 
of a century. We shall see that we 
carry on, that we build. We shall 
analyze our situation carefully and see 
what is needed. We shall study our re- 
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sources, human and material, and then 
we shall create the will in others to use 
those resources to meet the needs. 

We believe that in the future the 
heads of the people of Canada and the 
United States will bow to the Creator, 
but never to a master. The backs will 
bend in service, but never in servility 
and slavery. 

Those of us who have any regard for 
youth will not want youth to think of 
the world as a place where they must 
carry a heavy burden, so that they will 
be glad when they need not rise again. 

That is not the picture that the Ki- 
wanians of Canada and the United 
States have of the future. 


* x x 


We have the ideal of service. Ki- 
wanis was established during a critical 
period in American and world history. 
It is having its rebirth for the next 
twenty-five years in a similarly critical 
era. We are going to serve as the boys 
served some twenty-five years ago. 

* * * co 


We Kiwanians face the future with 


courage. We take heart from the 
monument that is near Springfield, 
Ohio, “The Madonna of the Trail.” 


There the pioneer woman looks to the 
west, to the land to which she is going, 
where she will develop a real society, 
a real civilization. Close to her heart 
she locks the hand of her boy. That 
boy, to her, is hope. She will strive for 
him, she will build for him, and when 
the time comes, she hopes that he will 
take care of her. In her right hand she 
holds the Bible. That is her faith. She 
knows that she is right. She knows that 
the good things will ultimately triumph, 
as you and I know. She has built the 
great civilization that we, on both sides 
of the boundary, know. 

It is your privilege and mine today to 
take the ideals of Kiwanis, to work for 
the consummation of the Objects of 
(Turn to page 503) 
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HE service club movement is one of 

the significant social phenomena of 

our generation—a phenomenon in 
the fields of spiritual and moral values, 
of human relations, of business and 
professional standards, of humani- 
tarian and community service, of demo- 
cratic ideals, of patriotic endeavor, of 
international understanding and good 
will. Kiwanis has had, and is having, 
a major part in this movement. 

There is nothing to be ashamed of 
in the fact that the group of Detroit 
business and professional men who 
were brought together in what was 
later to be named the Kiwanis club, an- 
swered the call of self-interest. Busi- 
ness getting and business giving are an 
essential and dignified part of the daily 
lives of us all. 

What counted most is that represen- 
tative business and professional men 
were drawn together even in our 
earliest clubs, and that the spirit of 
Kiwanis thrived in an atmosphere of 
high ideals, fellowship, friendship and 
cooperation. A solid foundation was 
being laid for a superstructure of al- 
truistic service, for what stronger foun- 
dation could be found than high ideals, 
friendship and codperation? Kiwanis 
ideals, objectives and activities, as we 
know them today, evolved out of the 
hearts and minds of Kiwanians—Ki- 
wanians at work in their home com- 
munities. 

A major element in the strength of 
nations exists in their so-called middle 
classes. Kiwanians, representative 
middle-class business and professional 
men, leaders in their vocations, in civic 
enterprise and community service, in- 
terpret the very soul of the United 
States and of Canada, the spirit of the 
two English-speaking nations on the 
North American continent. 

The dominant consideration in the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
nation is the spirit of its citizens. 
Spiritual and moral values are funda- 
mental values. The strength and virility 


Looking Backwards 


By O. SAMUEL CUMMINGS 


@ Past International President points out 
in convention address that whole serv- 

ice club movement had foundation in 

firm and friendly soil of Democracy. 


of Kiwanis roots in the practical ideal- 
ism of the busy men who constitute the 
membership. Every element in our 
ever-expanding program springs from 
the spirit of our membership. 

In this time of testing for democratic 
ideals, Kiwanis can look back with 
humble pride upon its constantly in- 
creasing emphasis upon righteousness, 
truth and justice—upon its emphasis on 
spiritual values. Kiwanians have never 
conceived it to be “‘clever to be cynical, 
and enlightened to be unbelieving.” 

Twenty-one years ago your speaker 
wrote in one of his early articles on 
Kiwanis: ‘‘Kiwanis is leading a spiritual 
renaissance in which the average busi- 
ness and professional man is finding his 
own soul.” That leadership has been 
continuous and increasing in its em- 
phasis. 

The moral and spiritual fiber of the 
citizens of Canada and the United 
States has been and is being strength- 
ened through the quiet, penetrating in- 
fluence of Kiwanians, who, by their ac- 
tions rather than words, have waged a 
relentless fight for righteousness, rever- 
ence, freedom, business and profes- 
sional integrity, civic virtue and hu- 
manitarian service. 

Democracy springs from spiritual 
and religious freedom. In Germany 
and Russia religious persecution 
abounds; in fact, Russia officially denies 
the existence of God. What a contrast 
to the religious freedom of Canada and 
the United States! Our current objec- 
tive of support to all churches in attain- 
ing their spiritual aims is a natural ap- 
plication of our first Object. 

In these last ten years of Kiwanis 
history the readjustments in our social 
and economic system have brought 
home to all of us that we do not live 
by bread alone. If our democratic plan 
of life is to survive, the spirit of man 
must be fed. “Not by power, nor by 
might, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.”’ 
A great revival of interest in the things 
of the spirit alone will strengthen the 
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moral fiber of our two great peoples to 
meet the need of this hour. Kiwanians 
are prepared now, as in the past, to 
share in and furnish leadership for such 
a movement. 

A most significant Kiwanis contribu- 
tion in our quarter century of service 
has been the elevation of standards of 
business and professional conduct. The 
whole service club movement, in fact, 
has participated in this program. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
Kiwanis is an organization of business 
and professional men, and let us not 
lose sight of the fact that Kiwanian 
business men are capitalists. They rep- 
resent a cross-section of middle-class 
business and professional life, the very 
grass roots of the capitalistic system. 

As integral factors in the American 
democratic capitalistic system, Kiwani- 
ans view their liberty of life and un- 
regulated business and _ professional 
activity as inalienable rights; but they 
look upon their liberties in the conduct 
of their businesses not only as a means 
(Turn to page 491) 
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SECRETARY'S ANNUAL REPORT 


N SUBMITTING his nineteenth annual report your Sec- 
retary would emphasize to our leaders and members— 
the “stockholders” of this corporation—that it presents 

the record, so far as a human document can, of a year of 
gratifying progress and achievement. 

In industrial and business circles there is a saying that a 
successful concern is a “going concern.”’ This term has 
never seemed to your Secretary quite satisfactory because 
an industry or a business might be “going” but not “going” 
in the right direction. It might be “going” backward rather 
than forward. For this reason the phrase “going forward 
concern” seems to be a much more meaningful description of 
a progressive and achieving company or organization. 

Kiwanis certainly has proved itself a “going forward 
concern” not only through the first quarter of a century 
of its existence, the completion of which is being cele- 
brated this year, but also during the past administrative 
year, the latter half of which has fallen in our Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Year. 

It is obviously impos- 
sible to enumerate all the 
evidences of the con- 
tinued progress of Ki- 
wanis during the past ad- 
ministrative year, but 
some of the main points 
may be mentioned. 

Seventy-nine new clubs 
have been completed in 
23 districts during the 
past administrative year. 
During the previous ad- 
ministrative year 72 new 
clubs were built in 17 dis- 
tricts. These increased 
results in club building 





its accomplishments in its building of better communities. 

Probably the most important evidence that Kiwanis is a 
“going forward concern” is the ever-increasing scope of its 
service and leadership activities. As a business or industry 
grows it enlarges the scope of its production. A du Pont 
company begins in rather simple chemical work but gradu- 
ally expands its field of production until today it is produc- 
ing not only certain chemical products but rayon, plastics 
and even ladies’ Nylon hosiery. 

The increasing scope of the service and leadership activ- 
ities of Kiwanis certainly indicates that Kiwanis is making 
genuine progress. Kiwanis began its activities in the phi- 
lanthropic field and the first International objective was 
service to under-privileged children, adopted at the Toronto 
Convention in 1922. But Kiwanis has gradually broadened 
the scope of its activities down through the years and espe- 
cially during the past administrative year. Kiwanis is no 
longer seeking to accomplish merely philanthropic service. 
It boldly claims as its field 
a much broader one—the 
building of better com- 
munities. This brings it 
the challenge to a wide 
range and scope of activi- 
ties since it includes any- 
thing and everything that 
will improve the commu- 
nities where clubs exist. 

The philanthropic ac- 
tivities of Kiwanis are 
certainly to be continued. 
But the man power of Ki- 
wanis must be harnessed 
to accomplish more than 
kindly service. It 

tackle the much 
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and certainly the larger 
number of districts in- 
volved are very gratifying 
and show increased sponsoring interest and enlarged and 
more aggressive devotion to the program of the extension 
of Kiwanis. 

In the second place Kiwanis truly is a “going forward 
concern” because our membership is increasing rather than 
decreasing. This means that there is increased personnel 
available for the fulfillment of the Objects and Objectives 
of our organization. At the Boston Convention the member- 
ship was reported as just under 105,000. At this conven- 
tion, while we cannot present the final official membership 
statistic which is not available until a month or two later, 
we can report an estimate of around 110,000 as our present 
membership on the basis of regular statistics to April 30 
and operating statistics with district reports from the spe- 
cial period of membership activity. In other words, our 
personnel has increased some 5,000 during the past admin- 
istrative year. 

Another fact which indicates the progressive develop- 
ment of Kiwanis is the increase in the service and leader- 
ship activities of the clubs. This cannot be an exact figure 
because our club reports are not developed to give too final 
and complete facts in regard to activities. Many clubs, in 
fact, regrettably do not report all they accomplish. In any 
case, on the best estimate we could make the previous 
administrative year showed an increase of 17% in the 
reported activities of clubs. This year we are justly 
proud to report an estimated 20% increase in such re- 
ported activities. This item is surely significant because 
it is 


indicative of the fact that Kiwanis is enlarging 





Your Secretary and Immediate Past President Knudson. 


larger and more difficult 
job of transforming com- 


munities to eliminate 
those conditions that make under-privileged children and 
those needy groups lacking proper food, clothing and hous- 
ing. Kiwanis leadership must be given to a vital citizenship 
program that does its full part to maintain the American 
way of life with its respect for individual personality and 
freedom of life, speech, press, enterprise and worship. 

This past administrative year an exceptional advance has 
been made in the program of public affairs and vital citizen- 
ship. For the first time a theme for the administrative year 
was adopted. This was certainly a most inspiring and timely 
theme, namely, “Citizenship Responsibility—the Price of 
Liberty.” 

This theme has done much to inspire a greater leader- 
ship in the field of citizenship. Small stickers presenting 
this administrative theme in an attractive design were pre- 
pared in large quantities to be sold to clubs at a nominal 
price for placing on letters, packages and for use in many 
other ways. Some 390,000 of these stickers have been used 
to date. 

A thousand large posters of the same design as the small 
stickers were lithographed and distributed without cost 
to clubs so far as arrangements could be definitely com- 
pleted for their display in different communities and sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada. There has been real 
education and inspiration to better citizenship from the 
challenging message of these posters not only to Kiwanians 
but to citizens at large. 

But obviously Kiwanis activity must not stop with the 
distribution of stickers or the display of posters. Kiwan- 
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ians must themselves live a vital, practical citizenship. 

In its enlarged scope of service in the building of better 
‘communities Kiwanis has taken unusual pioneer action in 
recognizing that the leadership of our members must be 
given to the building into these communities of the very 
highest values of life, namely, moral and human and spir- 
itual values. Such activity is to be taken not from the 
ecclesiastical point of view but from the point of view of 
building better communities. Kiwanis must support every- 
thing that makes communities better places in which to 
work and live. 

Congressman Dies of the well-known Special House Com- 
mittee on Investigating un-Amer- 
ican Activities in a recent speech 
voiced the need in these times for 
a greater emphasis upon these su- 
preme values in our communities. 
He said, “To save democracy we 
need a good old-fashioned religious 
revival. If democracy fails it will 
be because the people turned their 
backs on God.” This thought was 
presented in several of the ad- 
dresses delivered to our conven- 
tion and, more, this conviction is 
increasingly gripping the minds 
and hearts of the best thinkers 
and leaders in our two countries. 

In the light of these facts, no 
one can question that Kiwanis 
truly is a “going forward con- 
cern.” 

Your Secretary would again 
give expression to his sincere ap- 
preciation for the privilege and 
opportunity of fellowship and 
service with the International officers and trustees and also 
the district and club leaders as well as the members of Ki- 
wanis International. He thoroughly appreciates the place 
given him for contributing to the leadership of the organi- 
zation as well as for executive supervision of the admin- 
istrative details of International Headquarters. He has 
endeavored during this nineteenth year of his Secretaryship 
to give just as devoted and tireless service for the best in- 
terests of Kiwanis as he tried to do during the first year of 
his labors in Kiwanis. 


He would also give due recognition to the united, efficient 
and even self-sacrificing codperative labors of all members 
of the staff and other workers at International Headquar- 
ters. No one more than he appreciates that the enlarged 
work of our Headquarters at the present time can only be 
accomplished through the faithful and loyal service of the 
large group of those who work together as real “‘partners” 
on the job. 


Billboards display a 


Recommendations 


Your Secretary presents for consideration the following 
recommendations: 


1. That we endeavor to conserve as well as build up and 
increase the membership of our clubs in all possible 
ways. 

The earnest efforts of Kiwanis clubs to increase member- 
ship which have secured such excellent results in recent 
years should be continued but along with these efforts there 
should be every possible endeavor made to conserve those 
already members. Only this combination of effort will se- 
cure the best continuing personnel for a club. Simply to 
press the addition of new members without giving due 
attention to the prevention of deletions is a mistake. 
Through personal conference with those showing decreased 
interest, the proper education and assimilation of new 
members, etc., earnest effort should be made constantly to 
retain those already in the membership. A long-time mem- 
ber saved to the Kiwanis club is just as valuable and some- 
times more valuable than a new member. The probable 
liability of one more ex-member is avoided. Definite meth- 
ods for the Kiwanis edueation of new members should be 
carried out and through very definite plans, faithfully fol- 
lowed, the assimilation of new members in the fellowship 
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and activities of the club should be accomplished. In the 
securing of new members recognized standards of methods 
and personnel should be followed and attention should be 
given to the ages of new members so that a reasonable age 
average may be maintained. 

2. That every possible effort be made to unite club, dis- 
trict and International leaders in the earnest endeavor to 
build new clubs through more definite strategic planning 
and more coéperative use of all resources. 

There are still many opportunities for the building of ad- 
ditional Kiwanis clubs in many sections. Experience shows 
that increased Kiwanis extension depends solely upon the 
determination and devotion of lead- 
ers in sponsoring and making the 
necessary and at times self-sacri- 
ficing effort to build clubs. Where 
there is this spirit to expand Ki- 
wanis, clubs are being built. 

During the past administrative 
year several clubs have been built 
in communities where the presence 
of a Kiwanis club has long been 
obviously desirable and even pos- 
sible. The matter simply awaited 
action on the part of those who 
were related to the opportunity. 
Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the advisability of de- 
termining certain communities as 
objectives for new Kiwanis clubs 
and then harnessing the full re- 
sources in neighboring clubs, dis- 
tricts and even International to 
realize this objective. When the 
building of new clubs is ap- 
proached with such methods and 
spirit we can be sure that still further Kiwanis extension 
will be realized. 

3. That since Kiwanis is a service organization a still 
larger participation on the part of members as well as 
clubs in service and civic leadership activities should 
be pressed and to this end a plan be initiated which 
uses percentages to indicate the number of members in 
a club taking some part in such activities. 

Since Kiwanis International is a “service” organization it 
goes without saying that Kiwanis clubs should be “service” 
clubs and Kiwanians should be “service” members. Therefore 
there should be a continued endeavor to enlist clubs in 
larger programs of practical service and civie leadership 
and to secure a larger participation on the part of members 
in such activities. 

The endeavor should be made to enlist Kiwanians in ac- 
tual service and leadership activities. It is not enough for 
them to enjoy the fellowship of Kiwanis meetings. It is not 
enough for them to even attain 100% attendance. The real 
goal for members is that they participate in the service 
program of their clubs. 

In promoting attendance a great deal of emphasis has 
been placed upon the maintenance of 100% attendance rec- 
ords. It is the conviction of your Secretary that at times 
too much emphasis has been placed upon merely 100% or 
perfect attendance and not enough upon good and excellent 
attendance which some attain in the face of handicaps and 
difficulties that are not confronted by many who have 100% 
attendance records. 

However, it is recognized that the use of percentage in 
the matter of attendance records has its place in the promo- 
tion and improvement of the attendance of individuals and 
clubs. It is believed, therefore, that practical use can be 
made of a percentage plan for indicating the participation 
of the members of a club in service and civic leadership ac- 
tivities. To be sure the percentage will at first not be large 
in many clubs but the use of such a percentage plan would 
give a very clear indication of any improvement in a club 
so far as participation of members in service work is con- 
cerned. For example, a club of fifty that had twenty-five 
members engaged in service activities would rate 50%. If 
five additional members during a year who had not been 
active in service work took up some such activities the per- 

(Turn to page 499) 
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HERE was ample entertainment 

for the ladies in connection with 

the Minneapolis Convention. The 
program was arranged so as to make 
many convention sessions particularly 
attractive to the wives and daughters of 
Kiwanians and they attended these ses- 
sions in gratifying numbers. 

The Sunday evening program, of 
course, was for ladies and men alike 
and so was the Monday evening pro- 
gram. At each morning session the 
ladies were present and enjoyed the 
splendid programs of addresses, music 
and business of the convention. Espe- 
cially numerous were the ladies on 
Wednesday and Thursday mornings. 
Consideration was given by those who 
developed the Ladies Entertainment 
Committee to the fact that rest and 
sufficient time for shopping were im- 
portant to the visiting ladies. 

The entertainment on Monday in- 
cluded a reception and tea to wives of 
International officers and visiting la- 
dies at the Minikahda Club. Mrs. Ben 
E. Carleton, chairman of the Ladies 
Entertainment Committee, planned the 
entertainment, assisted by Mrs. Robert 
A. Wood and Mrs. Milton J. Solon. As- 
sociated with Mrs. Solon was Mrs. 
Stanley Maxeiner, chairman of a host- 
ess group which included Mrs. Earl 
Waldo, wife of the Minneapolis club 
president. 

Mrs. Miles E. Beckley was chairman 
of the hostess committee for the Wed- 
nesday afternoon luncheon at _ the 
Automobile Country Club, Blooming- 
ton on the Minnesota. The ladies 
were served in luncheon relays, be- 
ginning at 12.30. As each group fin- 
ished luncheon, they were taken to 
Minnetonka, where the Lake Minne- 
tonka Garden Club conducted four 
garden tours. 

On Tuesday the ladies were privi- 
leged to enjoy with their husbands a 
tour of the beauty spots around the 
Twin Cities. There were no conven- 
tion sessions scheduled for Tuesday 
afternoon and no programmed events 
until the District Dinners where, of 
course, the wives accompanied their 
husbands and later attended the Pres- 
ident’s Ball at the Auditorium. 
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Left to right: Mrs. Charles S. Donley, wife of 

International Vice President Donley; Mrs. Bennett 

O. Knudson, wife of President eidiee: Mrs. 

Robert J. Prittie, wife of International Vice Presi- 
dent Prittie. 


Ist below: At the Monday reception and tea: Mrs. 

Benjamin F. Carleton, Minneapolis, Chairman of 

the Ladies Entertainment Committee (in Scandi- 

navian costume) Mrs. Milton J. Solon and Mrs. 

Robert A. Wood, Minneapolis, assisting Mrs. 
Carleton. 


2nd Below: At the Sunday afternoon tea at the 

Nicollet. Mrs. August Rohleder, pouring, Mrs. 

Herbert Holm and Mrs. Victor H. Storberg, all of 
Saint Paul. 
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Today's Problems 


By MURDOCK A. MacPHERSON 





E HAVE drawn much inspira- 

tion from the past, and I think 

I can safely say here, as I 
would say in my own land, that cen- 
turies ago in that great little Island 
in the North Sea which is today in 
difficulty, it was found that the prin- 
ciple of the force of argument was 
preferable to the principle of the argu- 
ment of force. Coincidentally with the 
development and acceptance of that 
principle, there was established there 
the principle of parliamentary govern- 
ment, and along with it, there de- 
veloped those liberties to which ref- 
erence has been made. 

In Britain, I frankly admit there 
were detours at times from the straight 
path of liberty. I realize that the first 
British Empire was wrecked because 
of the fact there was a wrong concep- 
tion of the responsibilities and duties 
of British subjects in the colonies, and 
I want to say to you now that there are 
few in the British Empire today who 
would quarrel, or who will quarrel, 
with the attitude taken by Washington 
and the people of the thirteen colonies 
back in 1776. 

The policy of Britain, itself, was 
changed. The younger Pitt, the new 


Prime Minister, adopted the same 
policy as had his father before him, 
Lord North, abandoned the policy of 
and proceeded to deal with the colonies 
of the Empire in order that there might 
be liberty and freedom without any 
dictation from the mother land at all. 

Now we have a situation developing 
in the world where we have a forget- 
fulness of the principles that have been 
taught to us during all these genera- 
tions. To my mind, where we have 
made mistakes in the democracies dur- 
ing the past twenty years, and par- 
ticularly since the last World War, has 
been in laying emphasis in our country 
on the rights of classes, on the rights 
of youth, on the rights of labor, and 
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on the rights of women, without giving 
proper regard to the obligations and 
duties and responsibilities of youth, 
labor, and every other class in the 
community. 

Our trouble has been—and I think 
one of the troubles of the Kiwanis 
clubs has been because Kiwanis clubs 
set out to take care of the under- 
privileged children —that we have 
given attention to the under-privileged 
youth of the country and gave no at- 
tention whatever to the so-called priv- 





: 


a Nod 





ileged youth of the country, with the 
result that insofar as the privileged 
youth of this country were concerned, 
they grew up without that sense of re- 
sponsibility to the state which they 
should have had. 

Many years ago, a very great states- 
man in the old land, a great author as 
well, Edmund Burke, gave this defini- 
tion of a nation. He said that it was a 
partnership between the living, the 
dead, and the yet unborn. Insofar as 
we are concerned on this continent, in 
Canada and the United States, the 
dead have played their part and made 
their contribution to us. 

They have given us the right to 
speak, to write, think, to act freely and 
to worship God as we choose. Are we, 
in this partnership according to that 
definition, living true to it, and are we 
doing what we should do to perpetuate 
what the dead gave to us? 

I think I should deal for a moment 
with National Socialism to indicate the 
danger there, because National Social- 


(Turn to page 488) 
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1. The crowd spent a great deal of time at the Auditorium. 
ew in the main lobby. 


2. International Trustee George McCuish paused to read 
his convention program. 


3. At the publicity headquarters in the Nicollet. At the 

front typewriter Cal Keller, Chairman, International Com- 

mittee on Publicity. With telephone, Mike Fadell, chairman 

of the General Convention Committee's Publicit group; 

at typewriter in rear, Les Etter, “‘city editor’; right: Larry 

Dierks, manager, Publicity Department, International Head- 
quarters. 


4. Ready to board a bus for the Tuesday afternoon tour. 


5. One of the rarest of convention snapshots. A picture of 
General Chairman Gaylord Warner seated. 


6. Chairman of the Elections Committee Jack Westaway 
looks over a ballot box. 


7. Registration headquarters started getting busy Saturday 
afternoon. Best registration since 1930. 






















8. Three generations. Baby Martha Holman, daughter of 
International Trustee Charles Holman and grand daughter 
of Mrs. Mary Emily Holman. 


9. Host Governor Chilo Burnham _of the Minnesota-Dako- 
tas District; International Trustee Don Rice and Mrs. Burn- 
am. 


10. A group of Georgians—District Secretary Horace Cald- 

well, Past International President Henry Oe Trustee 

Mark Smith, Governor George Simpson and in front, 
Immediate Past Governor Hamilton Holt. 


11. Denver carnations for Milwaukee folks. Miss Barbara 

Vanstrom pins flowers on guests. From left to right, 

seated: Ruth Jensen, Mrs. R. W. Fritzke, Dar Vriesman, 

Mrs. L. N. Kuehn. Back row: R. W. Fritzke, F. C. 

Loennis, L. N. Kuehn and at_ extreme left looking on 

approvingly is Past rene John Zilisch—all of Mil- 
waukee. 


12. The exhibits were visited by many. A small section. 


13. The president of the Thomaston, Georgia, club re- 
ceives the International president’s banner from the presi- 
dent of the Albert Lea club. 














HIS question, “What Made Our 

Two Countries Great?” is one 

which I believe has a right to be 
pressed with whatever emphasis I may 
command into the minds and, if pos- 
sible, into the hearts of you people. 
In my own adult life, I have seen the 
peoples of more than half of the civi- 
lized world lose every cherished right 
they thought their ancestors had left 
them in perpetuity. 

In recent years, almost within the 
memory of every person we have seen 
the governmental rights, honor, and 
aspirations of the people around the 
nation snuffed out. These are not ab- 
stract things—the God-given and 
priceless liberty of speaking the minds 
of the citizenry, the right to engage 
in the business of their choice, the 
right to have their families and chil- 
dren loved by them around their fire- 
side, to nurture them in the tradition 
of their ancestors, to approach God 
in the church of their own choice and 
to work as many hours as they might 
desire. 

What we see occurring in the world 
today, at a more rapid pace than has 
ever occurred in the history of man- 
kind before, is not so much war, al- 
though that is bad enough, as it is the 
social revolution in which one great 
system of government is giving way 
to another. There are only two—one 
is the right of individual citizens to 
make their own laws, govern them- 
selves, and set their freedom; the other 
is the right of the minorities within a 
country to seize control and drive their 
will upon the mass of people. 


Whenever, in a democracy where 


people have freedom, there comes a 
softness of thought and freedom in ac- 
tion, then those ever present who seek 
to control will gain control. Around 
the world we have seen the strength 
of dictatorships against sometimes the 
softness of democracy in recent years. 


of 


I have been privileged to have been 
in forty states of this country and, 
last year, across the border to our 
neighboring nation to the north. Let 
me say that, at least, in our own States, 
a growing group of American citizens 
and American residents, have lost faith 
in America and would tomorrow trade 
the system upon which this country has 
been built for some other system as 
practiced in Russia, Germany, Italy, or 
some place not yet known. 

I cannot speak with authority of the 
attitude of the citizens of our great 
sister state to the north, but, at least, 
so far as our own country is con- 
cerned, we have, growing with rapid- 
ity, a group of citizens who have lost 
faith in this country of ours. I have 
seen as many as 35,000 people in my 
own city in parade, marching down our 
principal street, and it took them three 
and a half solid hours to pass. 

One of our office secretaries stood 
there one afternoon and counted 228 
banners, red in color, with the sickle 
and hammer of Soviet Russia, dozens 
of emblems of Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy, not one American flag, 
but all kinds of signs profaning Ameri- 
ca and the worship of God. In every 
section of this country I have visited, 
there have been growing those groups 
of people who are the “fifth column.” 

Perhaps it is not out of order to 
discuss whether there are great coun- 
tries in which we live and in which our 
neighboring people to the north live. 
Perhaps you might be interested to 
know that in these two countries we own 
and operate more than eighty-five per 
cent of all the automobiles which roll 
the roads of all the earth. In the next 
nearest country across the sea it would 
take in the neighborhood of two and 
a half years of hard labor for an or- 
dinary citizen to earn an automobile. 
In either one of these countries an 
ordinary, working citizen can own an 


What Made Our Two 


Countries Great? 
By CARL TAYLOR 
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@ Milwaukee Kiwanian, Executive Secretary, 

Wisconsin Building and Loan Association, 
in Monday evening convention address lauds 
system of free enterprise in two countries. 






automobile in six months of labor, and 
many of them less than that. 

In the next country beyond two and 
a half, it would take five and a half 
years to do that, and in seven-eighths 
of the civilized world all the work and 
earnings of a lifetime wouldn’t pile 
up enough capital to buy an auto- 
mobile. 

We have come to have a civilization 
in Canada and in the United States 
which few of us have ability to appreci- 
ate or understand. It might interest 
you to know that in Minneapolis there 
are more iceboxes in the homes of the 
citizens than in all the citizens of the 
world put together outside of our two 
countries. 

Monday is ordinarily wash day in 
our homes, and we think nothing of 
having our women folk go into the 
laundry room, push a button which will 
turn the laundry machine, or in the 
country start the gasoline power which 
will do it. We think nothing of having 
it done by mechanical means. More 
than ninety-eight per cent of all the 
mechanical washing machines. are 
owned in these two countries. 

(Turn to page 484) 
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 * d f Sk Bl W t ” NE of the most magnificent spec- 
an Oo Vy ue a er tacles in the history of Kiwanis 

International conventions was 
produced as the Main Feature Enter- 
tainment given on Wednesday evening, 
June 19, with Al Sheehan as the produc- 
er. Al Sheehan, member of the Minne- 
apolis Kiwanis club, is a member of the 
International Committee on Convention 
Program and professionally is head of 
the artist bureau of Radio Station 
WCCO. 

With the title of “Land of Sky Blue 
Water” the extravaganza comprised a 
prologue, four production scenes and a 
finale. The four seasons were used as 
excuses to produce songs and dances 
and dramatic acts of real entertainment 
merit. The audience appreciated the 
efforts, protracted applause made that 
certain. Skilfully woven into the pro- 
gram were a number of convention ses- 
sicn features, familiar to those who 
attended the business meetings but by 
no means too familiar. Some of the 
best available talent of big league 
vaudeville featured the program. 

There were upwards of 200 people 
in the cast, including a fine group of 
dancers and choruses. Special scen- 
ery was made and everything bore the 
mark of professionalism, because it was 
produced just that way. 

The spectacle possessed such merit 
that the famous Aquatennial organiza- 
tion of Minneapolis made arrangements 





Top: Al Sheehan, author and producer of many surprises did not expect this one. The president and : aya : : ; 
the president-elect compliment him on ‘‘Land of Sky Blue Water’’ and the convention roars approval. tO pI oduce it as their feature attrac- 
Two scenes from the Wednesday night spectacle. tion, using another title. 


UN, hospitality and supervised care h T E ° d h Cc « 
were sive to the 300 cater guests Fs ey, oo, njyoye t e onvention 
who registered at the International 

Convention in Minneapolis. It was one By LOUIS P. REICHMUTH 
of the largest crowds of youngsters on 
record. 

The happy faces of the youngsters 
was perhaps the best testimony for the 
result of the months of planning and 
preparation for their enjoyment made 
by the Junior Guest Committee under 
the leadership of Chairman Charles W. 
Stone. 

An innovation of this year’s conven- 
tion was the establishment of nurseries 
for the care of small children, leaving 
parents free to “see the town.” Through 
the courtesy of two Minneapolis Com- 
munity Fund agencies, the Girl Scouts 
and Visiting Nurses from the Commu- 
nity Health Service, nurseries were es- 
tablished in three hotels. The nurseries 
cared for 32 children while 25 other 
youngsters were given supervision in 
their own rooms in the parents’ absence. 
Each nursery was staffed with a regis- 
tered nurse and several senior Girl 
Scouts. 

Activities for the children included 
tours of Minneapolis and an all-day 
picnic at Excelsior, an amusement park 
on Lake Minnetonka, 20 miles from 
Minneapolis. 

More than 160 boys and girls filled 
five busses in tours of the city on Mon- Story telling hour in one of the children’s nurseries at the Minneapolis Convention. Left to right: 
day. Places visited included factories, Ruth Guntzel, senior Girl Scout, Teddy and Peter Kastner, South Orange, New Jersey, Margaret and 


3 Mary Ingle, North Carolina, Evangel i ist, reg , ies, ites loows 
(Turn to page 504) Mary Ingle, Nor arolina, Evangeline ieee nurse from the Community Health Serv 


Member, Minneapolis Junior Guest Committee 
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The 
gon 
gree 


N THURSDAY, June 20, at ap- 

proximately one o’clock, there 

ended the Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary Convention of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Surely, over the gentle, rolling hills 
and green landscape, to say nothing 
of the many beautiful lakes, there must 
linger a slight echo from the most 
beautiful singing which probably ever 
accompanied an International Kiwanis 
Convention. 

As early as the first of the year the 
International Committee on Music be- 
gan its inquiry for music and enter- 
tainment for the Minneapolis Conven- 
tion, and we would like to go on record 
now as saying “Thank You’ to the 
clubs and districts throughout Canada 
and the United States for their wonder- 
ful response. 

The convention opened with the 
usual Sunday night Musicale, and here 
we have to thank almost entirely the 
host club for a most impressive re- 
ligious ceremony. On this program 
there appeared three fine groups of 
singers. Two of these groups, Shrine 
Chanters of Zuhrah Temple and the 

(Turn to page 495) 


10. The Organelles from Denver, Colorado. 
11. The Zuhrah Temple Shrine Chanters. 
12. The Montevideo, Minnesota, Male Chorus 

; and Quartet. 
13. Kiwanis Glee Club of Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
14. Dowling Crippled Children’s Hospital Or- 


chestra. 
15. Margaret Melby, Butte, Montana, pianist and 
: vocalist. 
16. Thelma Melby, Butte, Montana, pianist, and 
vocalist. 


17. Helen Wosnuk, Webster, South Dakota, 
soprane. 


CAO AIO EEE ES LIGNE S 


Seat 
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Resolutions 
at 


The Objects of Kiwanis 


Recent world events emphasize the 
need for personal recognition of the 
value of the objects of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. There is evidence on the part 
of certain people that efforts are being 
made to destroy faith in the funda- 
mental principles of honesty and rela- 
tionships that have found expression in 
the objects of Kiwanis International. 
Each of our objects give expression to 
an ideal requiring the development of 
an understanding which may result in 
an intelligent interpretation by indi- 
vidual Kiwanians to the end that such 
objects may become guide posts or 
green lights directing our way to real 
achievement. 

“To give primacy to the human and 
spiritual rather than to the material 
values of life.” 


It must be recognized that to impress 
spiritual values upon the consciousness 
of men they must be accepted and 
translated into human activities. Such 
spiritual values or ideals must be util- 
ized to re-arm our people morally. Such 
spiritual values must be translated into 
aggressive activities for the develop- 
ment of human relations and the estab- 
lishment of an adequate yardstick for 
the measuring of our material as well 
as our spiritual program. The church 
and other institutions devoted to the 
perpetuation of spiritual values war- 
rant and command continuing support. 


“To encourage the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all human relation- 
ships.” 

Again it must be recognized that hu- 
man relationships are builded on facts 
cemented together by an idealism. No 


Adopted 
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inneapolis Convention 





“Following much discussion, we have 
determined it might be well to call your 
attention to the fact that in regard to the 
great world, or national emergency, the ex- 
pressions which have been offered to you 
and the response that has been given by you 
indicate more clearly and speak with more 
decisiveness than any resolution that might 
be worded by any man. Therefore, we felt 
that that sentiment expressed here has empha- 
sized our friendly relations and good will 
towards our brethren and our Riends of 
Canada more than any definite expression 
which might be worded and placed upon 
paper for presentation to you.’’—From re- 
marks of chairman Neal m the Resolutions 
Committee in presenting resolutions to con- 
vention. 2 








man can live unto himself alone nor be 
supported entirely by his own efforts. 
He owes obligation to others and is de- 
pendent upon others for his opportunity 
to accomplish progress. The daily liv- 
ing of the Golden Rule requires the ex- 
ercise of personal action and the recog- 
nition of the need for fitting oneself 
into the plan of life as a part of the 
program and not merely as a benefici- 
ary. 

“To promote the adoption and the ap- 
plication of higher social, business and 
professional standards.” 

We are called upon to promote the 
approval and personal use of those 
fundamentals which contemplate re- 
sultant recognition of the interdepend- 
ence existing between units of our com- 
munity life. Standards are to be ac- 
cepted and used rather than pronounced 
and forgotten. Those who are under- 
privileged must be assisted and di- 
rected. Vocational guidance programs 
should be emphasized and the need for 
definite youth training recognized. The 
standards of today must be adapted to 
present day conditions. We must urge 
that opportunity is ever present and 


that the frontiers for building better 
men and better relationships are not 
closed to the youth of today. 


“To develop, by precept and example, 
a more intelligent, aggressive and serv- 
iceable citizenship.” 


Here we are called upon to act as 
individuals. The urge is that our pro- 
gram be constituted to challenge the 
thinking of men that they may under- 
stand public questions, that our pro- 
gram rouse in them the desire for indi- 
vidual action for the protection and 
maintenance of our institutions, that 
they may be actively serviceable and 
evidencing understanding of the prob- 
useful rather than merely potential fac- 
tors in our community life; in other 
words that each as a citizen in our re- 
spective countries may personally act 
and serve honorably and aggressively 
lems to the end that inherent rights, 
duties and privileges may not be aban- 
doned. 


“To provide through Kiwanis clubs a 
practical means to form enduring 
friendships, to render altruistic service 
and to build better communities.” 


There is the urge here for personal 
as distinguished from check service. En- 
during friendships result from the es- 
tablishment of relationships on a spir- 
itual rather than a material basis. 
Communities are builded better as hu- 
man relationships are understood and 
improved. Our membership classifica- 
tion emphasizes the opportunity to 
bring together men whose activities are 
more or less identical. Men of diverse 
religious and political views may be 
given an opportunity to develop an un- 


(Turn to page 497) 





RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE IN SESSION 


Seated, left to right: Romuald Bourque, St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, W. Eugene King, Saint Paul, Minnesota, Guy H. VandeBogart, Havre, 
Montana, James P. Neal, payee, Washington, Chairman, F. Trafford Taylor, K.C., St. Boniface, Manitoba, George F. Hixson, Rochester, New York. 
alcim 


Standing: Waitman F. Zinn, 


Gibbs Smith, Tallahassee, Florida, Charles J. Griffin, Beverly Hills, California, Paul 


ore, Maryland, Frank J. Wallis, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Charles H. Archer, Athens, West Virginia, William 
ames, Des Moines, Iowa, W. Harold Male, Toronto, Ontario. Ralph 


Barker, Durham, North Carolina, Marion Brock, Houston, Texas, Arthur P. Holt, Indianapolis, Indiana, Hamilton Holt, Macon, Georgia, James C. 
Lee, Birmingham, Alabama, Fred C. Mitchell, Lynn, Massachusetts, Glen Roark, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, other members of the committee were not 


present when picture was taken. 
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INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 
FOR 1940-1941 


Eg ee ee 


President, Mark A. SMITH, Thomaston, Georgia 
Immediate Past President, BENNETT O. KNUDSON, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
Vice President, James P. GALLAGHER, Newton, Massachusetts 
Vice President, Rosert J. Prirtic, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Treasurer, W. EUGENE Wo .cott, Des Moines, Iowa 
Secretary, FRrepD. C. W. PARKER, Chicago, Illinois 


Trustees elected at the Minneapolis Convention 


Trustees who will serve the second of the two-year term 
to serve for two years to which they were elected at Boston last year 
RALPH C. BARKER, Durham, North Carolina BEN DEAN, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
FREDERICK M. BARNES, Jersey City, New Jersey CHARLES B. HOLMAN, West End, St. Louis, Missouri 
CHARLES S. DUDLEY, Dallas, Texas FRED G. MCALISTER, London, Ontario 
FRANKLIN C. HAVEN, Brooklyn, New York DONALD B. RIcE, Oakland, California 
R. GEoRGE McCuisuH, Vancouver, British Columbia DANIEL S. WENTWORTH, Chicago, Illinois 
E. B. STAHLMAN, JR., Nashville, Tennessee 


Trustee elected at Minneapolis Convention 
to serve for one year 


J. HupSON HUFFARD, Bluefield, West Virginia 





THE INTERNATIONAL BOARD 


Seated around table left to right: Trustees E. B. Stahlman, Jr., Donald B. Rice; Treasurer W. Eugene Wolcott; Trustees Daniel S. Wentworth, Frederick 
M. Barnes, Fred G. McAlister, Franklin C. Haven; Immediate Past President Bennett O. Knudson; Vice President James P. Gallagher; President Mark A. 
Smith; Vice President Robert J. Prittie; Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker; Trustees R. George McCuish, Charles B. Holman, Charles S. Dudley, Ben Dean, 


Ralph C. Barker, J. Hudson Huffard. Picture taken at July board meeting in Chicago. 
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Memories Were Made 
At Minneapolis 





@ The writer of Kiwanis editor- 

ials waxes very enthusiastic 
and uses many adjectives in 
his expressions of apprecia- 
tion for what they did in the 
city of Minneapolis last June. 


ful convention at Minneapolis. I 

don’t wear hats, but if I just had one 
of those big white ten-gallon specials 
that the members of the Texas-Oklaho- 
ma delegation all wore, I would take it 
off and bow profoundly to Gaylord 
Warner, the General Convention Chair- 
man, Then I would recover my bald 
dome and take my hat off again to 
“Doc” Alloys Branton, Chairman of 
the Program Committee. Those two 
Kiwanians, and the committees who so 
ably helped them, put on a convention 
and how! 

Comparisons are odious, but certainly 
Kiwanis International never had a 
better convention than the one at Min- 
neapolis. The Atlanta Kiwanians must 
have sighed deeply when they realized 


| AM BACK home from that wonder- 





By ROE FULKERSON 


what a pace has been set for them next 
year. 

Past International President Ben 
Knudson was inspired when he chose as 
the theme for his Kiwanis year “Citi- 
zenship Responsibility is the Price of 


Liberty.” This was chosen before the 
war broke in Europe, but at the 
time of the convention it was the 


thought foremost in every man’s mind. 
The holocaust in Europe is the world’s 
worst example of what can happen to a 
people who forget that Liberty is a 
rare flower to be nourished and guarded, 
not just something which happens in 
the natural course of events. 

Past International President Knud- 
son is a presiding officer rarely equalled. 
He put the convention through its 
paces with just the right mixture of 
dignity and humor. The sessions were 
studded with speakers whose fine mes- 
sages were well delivered. Almost with- 
out exception, they spoke of the present 
war and the lessons it should teach the 
people of America if we wish to pre- 
serve our liberties. 

An innovation of this convention was 
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the abandonment of the old receiving 
line of International officers and their 
ladies, who used to stand in line for 
hours while Kiwanians and their ladies 
stood in line for hours to file by and 
shake their hands. This year the Inter- 
national officers marched into the audi- 
torium in procession on several occa- 
sions to give every one a chance to see 
how handsome they aren’t. It is a time 
saving plan, anyhow. 

The outstanding feature of the con- 
vention was the music, and the almost 
entire absence of soloists. The half 
dozen choruses and other musical 
groups contributed to make the music 
of this convention the best ever. Their 
trained and blended voices were enough 





to justify the time and expense of at- 
tending the convention. 

And I liked those pulchritudinous 
young ladies and nimble-footed young 
men who formed the background and 
performed the specialties in “Land of 
Sky Blue Water.” That was a rare 
evening’s entertainment. Every change 
of scene elicited involuntary oh’s and 
ah’s of delight from a capacity audience. 
Broadway might be able to equal that 
show but I doubt it. 

The raising and lowering of the front 
of the auditorium stage was the cause 
of much merriment at the convention 
sessions. From time to time the entire 
official group would suddenly come up 
out of the lower regions. Then, when 
they were in the way of some feature of 
the convention program, they would be 
lowered again, to the laughing fare- 
wells of the audience. 

From the time the first delegate ar- 
rived until the last one was waved away 
at the airport, the convention was a 
splendid success. It will go down in 
Kiwanis history as a mark for other 
conventions to shoot at. 

Minneapolis, we thank you. 
made good every promise and more! 


You 
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Winners at the Minneapolis Convention 


In the Club and District Achievement Reports, awards were based on records for the calendar year 1939. In the Club 
Achievement Reports the Gold Division consists of clubs of 10! members or more; Silver from 51 to 100 members; Blue, 
from 31 to 50 members; White, clubs of 30 members or less. In the District Achievement Reports the Gold Division in- 
cludes districts whose average membership of clubs is 46 or more; Silver, an average membership of 4! to 45; Blue, an 
average membership of 36 to 40; and White, an average membership of 35 or less. 


CLUB ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 
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Club Achievement Report Awards were bronze plaques. Right to left: Gold Division, Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas, President E. E. Snider; Silver Division, 
West Toronto, Ontario, President Fred G. Niebel; Blue Division, Tujunga, California, Lieutenant Governor Edwin C. Franklin; White Division, Batesville, 
Arkansas, President Joel J. Monfort. 





Division Winners Honorable Mention 

Gold ....... Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas..Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Pasadena, California 

Silver ...West Toronto, Ontario .....Northwest Detroit, Michigan 
Dover, New Jersey 





Blue ...... Tujunga, California .........Eustis, Florida 
Raymond, Washington 


White ..... Batesville, Arkansas........... Jackson, Kentucky 
Hamilton, Illinois 


DISTRICT ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 





Districts with winning Achievement Reports received silver trophies. Right to left: Gold Division, Michigan District, Past President Northwest Detroit 
club Frank L. Pierce; Silver Division, Pacific-Northwest District, Governor Jack B. Godfrey; Blue Division, Texas-Oklahoma District, Governor Charles 
H. Moureau; White Division, Kentucky-Tennessee District, Governor Edgar Richardson. 





Division Winners Honorable Mention 
Gold...... 5 rr ie Indiana 
Silver....Pacific-Northwest ....Ohio 


i Blue ...... Texas-Oklahoma ...... Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
' White....Kentucky-Tennessee.. Florida 


Awards were announced by the chairman of the Special International Committee on Achievement Reports, Frank S. Wright, Gainesville, Florida. 











Above: District Governor George E. Simpson in 


his pre-war costume. 


TLANTA’S presentation of its in- 
vitation to Kiwanis to attend 
the International convention to 

be held in the capital of the State of 
next year was colorful and 
splendidly staged. Taking full advan- 
tage of the interest displayed in the 
motion picture “Gone With the Wind” 
the Atlanta crowd brought to Min- 
neapolis, a spectacle that occupied a 
prominent part on the final day of the 
convention program. 

First came Susan Myrick, the Macon, 
Georgia, newspaper woman who did 
so much to make the characters in 
“Gone With the Wind” seem like na- 
tive middle Georgians. She told of the 
interesting and apparently very pleas- 
ant work of putting Southern accents 
in the speaking voices of stars. 

There was complete participation of 
the Georgian contingent in their “Gone 
With the Wind” invitation presenta- 
tion. Past International President 
Henry C. Heinz, President and Mrs. 
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Susan Myrick, acon, whe coached the actors of ‘‘Gone With the Wind’’ in Southern 


accents. 


Above : 


George E. Simpson, President Faber 
Bollinger of the Atlanta club, and many 
past governors including the immediate 
past executive, Hamilton Holt, took 
part in the very beautiful program. 
The invitation proper was given by Past 
President Heinz who as Colonel Peach- 


tree made an irresistible plea for at- 
tendance. 
A very pretty feature of the pre- 


Graceful dancers who gave the terpsichorean part of the invitation to Atlanta in 1941. 


sentation was the introduction of Miss 
Lucy Thomas Jeffries, West Point, Vir- 
ginia, as the young lady who because 
her measurements most closely coin- 
cided with those of Vivien Leigh, the 
Searlett O’Hara of “Gone With the 
Wind,” won the right to wear the Scar- 
lett costume. The contest was spon- 
sored by the Atlanta club and the 


Georgia District. 
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@ A man who worked with the new 

president from the time the home 
club was in a state of organiza- 
tion tells something about the man 
who has made Thomaston, Georgia, 
the Kiwanis capital of the continent. 


Meet Our 
Genial President 








By J. C. JONES, JR. 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Thomaston, Georgia 


Kiwanis, to share with you one of 

her most valued citizens, Mark 
Smith, as International President of 
Kiwanis International. 

It has been my good fortune to know 
Mark Smith for more than twenty 
years, and his life has been a source of 
inspiration throughout this period. He 
and I numbered two of the five men who 
met in 1924 to formulate plans for a 
Kiwanis club in Thomaston. He has 
held offices in club, district, and Inter- 
national. He was club president in 1927 
and district governor in 1934. In June, 
1939, Mercer University of Macon, 
Georgia, conferred upon him the degree, 
Doctor of Laws. 

Far more important than the offices 
he has held is the service which he has 
rendered. Mark has given unselfishly 
of his time to further the interest of 
Kiwanis, and yet he has never neglected 
his business duties. 

The popularity Mark enjoys at home 
was only recently proven, when by pop- 
ular vote, he was overwhelmingly elected 
County School Superintendent, which 


‘T Kiwanis, to is happy, friends in 


office he will hold in addition to being 
City School Superintendent. His sound 
business judgment, his sense of fairness, 
far vision and keen sense of humor have 
helped him to make a success of his 
duties and to hold an enviable place in 
the hearts of those who know him. 

It would be quite impossible to think 
of Mark, without at the same time 
thinking of Anne Smith, also. The home 
of Mark and Anne is a cozy place where 
old friends meet for a good time, and 
where new friends find a warm and 
cordial welcome, for in every sense of 
the word Anne Smith is a gracious 
hostess, a loyal friend, a devoted wife 
and mother, and a true Southern lady. 
We know her unfailing interest has at 
all times been an inspiration to Mark. 

Mark, Jr., their handsome and only 
son, is sixteen and will be a member of 
the senior class of the Thomaston High 
School next year. Mark plans to enter 
a military college in the fall of 1941. He 
is an enthusiastic and promising golfer. 

The friendships which these Thomas- 
tonians have formed throughout the 
United States and Canada are a con- 
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stant source of happiness to both them 
and their home folk. 

Mark is also active in educational 
circles, as well as in the American 
Legion. He is a past president of the 
Georgia Education Association and is 
a life member of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Georgia Edu- 
cation Association. He is a past com- 
mander of the Pete Thurston Post of 
the American Legion, Thomaston. 

He is an elder in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, a Mason, a Shriner, and a 
member of the Royal Order of Jesters. 

Thomaston was ready to greet and 
meet the International President upon 
his return from Minneapolis. Mark 
was met in Griffin by a delegation of the 
Thomaston Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, sponsors of the welcoming pro- 
gram. The Jaycees gave Mark one of 
the greatest ovations ever accorded a 
native son. Thousands took part in the 
motorcade and lined the streets around 
the city square, when Mark was wel- 





Above: Mrs. Mark A. Smith, First Lady of Ki- 

wanis. Upper left: ‘Your loyalty and coGperation 

I shall need to best serve you,’’ said President- 

Elect Mark A. Smith in his acceptance speech at 
Minneapolis, June 20. 


comed back to the City by Mayor Hugh 
Thurston. The bands from East Thom- 
aston and Silvertown furnished music, 
and several troops of Boy Scouts as- 
sisted in handling the crowd. 

The Thomaston Kiwanis club had to 
defer their formal greeting to Mark due 
to the enthusiasm of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and other organizations 
assisting in this gala occasion. Tues- 
day evening, July the 2nd, the Kiwanis 
club honored him at a celebration com- 
bined with the annual ladies’ night pro- 
gram, inviting the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and their ladies, and the 
Lions Club and their ladies to join 
Kiwanis in the enjoyable event. 

Among the approximately 350 attend- 
ants were two past International presi- 
dents, Henry Heinz and Carl Endicott. 

Thomaston and the Georgia Kiwan- 
ians are honored and happy that you 
have elected as International President 
the best beloved Kiwanian in Georgia. 
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F ANYTHING is more certain than 
| taxes, it is death. It is only a little 

less certain that every person will 
one day be buried in a cemetery lot. 
Upon these verities, slick promoters 
have constructed a swindle that year 
after year takes millions from unwary 
investors. 

Ohioans alone have lost $25,000,000 
this way in the past few years. A score 
of persons were sentenced in the federal 
court at Cincinnati in February for 
mail fraud in the sale of lots in Arling- 
ton Memorial Park. Morton Gilbert, 
the promoter, got five years. In May, 
1939, he had been sentenced to fifteen 
years for fraud in the Hopewell Memo- 
rial Park promotion. The government 
lot purchasers had lost $2,- 
393,375 in just these two cases. Change 
the names and the figures, and the 
story of these two memorial parks fits 
swindles in almost every state. 

The idea of developing parks for the 
burial of the dead which present a 
beautiful landscape view, unbroken by 
forests of tombstones, is attractive and 
comparatively new. Uniform markers, 
flush with the grass, are used in 
the few memorial parks actually in use. 
Prospectuses for promotions make the 
most of these beautiful examples, and 
make the project sound exclusive and 
expensive. 

The pattern of the fake promotions 
is standard. The promoter buys a farm 
on a highway near a city, for about 
$100 an acre. He cuts each acre into 
1,000 burial lots and sells them for 
high prices—sometimes $150 each, 
which works out as $150,000 per acre. 

Two corporations are set up, the first 
being the cemetery company. Sub- 
stantial citizens, innocently or other- 
wise, agree to serve as trustees, their 
names lending atmosphere to the set- 
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Racketeering Ghouls 


By FRANK W. BROCK and CRAIG THOMPSON 
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“‘He cuts each acre into 1,000 burial lots and 
sells them for high prices.’’ 


up. By laws of most states, a cemetery 
company must be a non-profit organ- 
ization. The second corporation is a 
sales company of which the promoter 
keeps control. There’s no law to re- 
strain it from taking profits, and it 
contracts to sell the lots in the cemetery 
for a commission. All plausible enough. 
But the commission frequently amounts 
to 90 per cent of all the money taken in. 
Out of this, the promoter pays for the 
land, of course, and pays his salesmen 
big commissions. But there is plenty 
left for him. Not content with that, 
however, the promoter often takes the 
remaining ten per cent of receipts, 
theoretically set aside as a “perpetual 
care” fund, and invests that in the 
stock of the sales company! 

Salesmen lure victims into the trap 
by promising to double their money in 
a few months. Purchasers are getting 
in on the ground floor. Obviously, when 
the general public hears about this 
beautiful burial place, the demand for 
lots is going to double prices. There 
are “unusual profit possibilities” in an 
investment which “will not be affected 
by depressions or stock market slumps” 
because it is “based on the surest thing 
in the world.” 

Sooner or later, some investor tries 
to re-sell a lot and take his profit. When 


, 


™@ As a Business Standards fea- 

ture this condition is de- 
scribed. The exposures are, of 
course, in very marked contrast 
to the operations of the many 
ethical cemetery directors listed 
in Kiwanis club rosters through- 
out the country. 


he finds he cannot, he begins to stir up 
trouble. An investigation begins. This 
is the signal for the crash. The pro- 
moter may go to jail; more often he 
wriggles out and his high-pressure 
sales crew proceeds to sell cemetery 
lots to other suckers in other states. 
Some of them have made a career of 
this for years. 

The enormous profits of the racket 
are shown by the figures for one pro- 
motion. The farm cost $6,500. The 
victims invested $483,000; the perpetual 
care fund received $48,300 and the pro- 
moter got the rest. When the crash 
came, all the investors had left were 
cemetery lots worth very little, indeed. 
An Ohio promoter had three promotions 
going at once, with 198.04 acres under 
his ghoulish cultivation. The land cost 
$32,000 and he had sold $2,000,000 
worth of lots before legal troubles made 
him abandon the scheme. 

There are variations on the pattern. 
One came to light in Chicago where, on 
May 14, Christian W. Beck and nine 
others were convicted of mail fraud. 
The charge was that they had pur- 
chased lots in an established cemetery 
at Twinsburg, Ohio, for $57 each and 
resold them by high-pressure methods 
at double and triple the price. 

Although Better Business Bureaus 
and other agencies have issued many 
warnings, the schemes spring up end- 
lessly and always seem to find victims 
plentiful. 

Legitimate cemetery operators offer 
lots for the wse of the purchaser; the 
racketeering promoter urges the pur- 
chase of many lots for “investment.” 
No one should buy cemetery lots hoping 
to make money. The salesman will 
argue that the lots can always be re- 
sold. They seldom can be. The corpora- 
tion always has a reserve of unsold lots 
which it is naturally going to try to 
unload before it makes any resales for 
dissatisfied or distressed buyers. 


The salesmen range far from the 


home base and sell to people who could 
not possibly want the lots for a family 
(Turn to page 503) 
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My Personal Page 


THE ACID TEST 


By ROE FULKERSON 


and one which is only plated with that precious metal, 

look much the same. But if the jeweler is in doubt, 
he scratches the surface with a file and puts a drop of nitric 
acid on the scratch. If the article is solid gold, the acid has 
no effect, but if there is a base metal beneath the surface, 
the acid boils up a bilious green which tells the story of 
imitation. 

Tomorrow is Sunday. I will not go to church. Is that 
the acid test of my religion? I was just wondering. At ten 
o’clock tomorrow morning I will take my wife, my child 
and my dogs and go to the beach. There we will meet two 
other families who also take their children and their dogs. 

We will cook breakfast on the beach ovens. We will fry 
sausages and apples. We will fry ham and potatoes. We 
will fry chicken and make milk gravy to go with it. We will 
fry bacon and eggs. We will broil cube steaks and cook 
hominy to go with them. We will have orange juice and 
papaya. We will make pancakes and pour maple syrup 
over them. 

I don’t mean that we will cook all these things tomorrow 
for breakfast. Every family brings what it wants, and if 
some other family has something you like better than what 
your family brought, you eat that, too! 

It will be a sort of feudal baron breakfast, where you 
eat the meat off a bone and toss it over your shoulder, 
knowing that Floogie, Zan, Tally or Dubby will be waiting 
hopefully for it. 

After breakfast, we will clear up the dishes and go down 
on the sand close to the edge of the ocean, and while the 
children are playing in and out of the water like the little 
amphibians they are, we older folks will lie on the beach 
and soak in the sun. Conversation will lag, and we will 
gaze up into God’s bright blue sky and watch a white cloud 
drifting, a palm frond waving and whispering in the trade 
winds, a flock of pelicans gliding by just over the waves 
on stiffened wings, or a white gull wheeling and swinging 
in the sunlight. 

The thing that is bothering me is the difference of opinion 
between me and the preacher. I can’t help but feel that we 
will get close to God as we lie there and watch His wonders 
of sea and wave and sky, the long stretches of golden sand, 
and the children shouting in their play. The preacher 
thinks I should come and listen to him telling about my 
blessings. I think I should be out among them, marveling 
in them, enjoying them. 

I’d rather kiss just one girl than hear some other fellow 
tell about kissing a dozen. I’d rather be out in the open 
with God than hear a preacher tell about Him. I think I 
am religious. The preacher knows he is. 

I wish there was some way I could scratch down beneath 
the surface of me and apply some acid test to find out if 
I am wrong and the preacher is right. I wonder if I would 
boil up a bilious green like the brass does beneath the pure 
gold. 

This is not to be understood to mean that I never go to 
church. It is just on Sunday morning that I fail to do so. 
Maybe you can sympathize if you are one of those Sunday 
morning golfers. I believe I am more religious than you 
are because I do take my wife and child with me, which is 


F vena to an experienced jeweler, an article of solid gold 
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more than you do when you go out for your Sunday golf 
game. But maybe you send your wife and children to church 
to keep up the family average. 

The trouble is that each one of us, me at the beach, you 
at the golf club, and the fellow who goes to church, thinks 
he has the solution of the problem of what constitutes 
religion. 

I may be fooling myself when I believe that the most 
religious man is the fellow who does the most of God’s work 
here on earth. It has always seemed to me that no man can 
be a really good Kiwanian without at the same time being 
religious. To be a good Kiwanian, a man must do a lot of 
God’s work. But when I begin to console myself that way, 
I remember that one of the principles of Kiwanis is to 
support the churches in their spiritual aims, and one of 
their spiritual aims is to get people to go to church! 

Out of a dusty pigeon hole of my memory comes a part 
of a poem by Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the negro poet. The 
part I remember is 


“The Lord had a job for me, but I had so much to do, 

I said, ‘You get somebody else or wait till I get through.’ 

I don’t know how the Lord came out; He seemed to get 
along; 

But I felt kinda sneakin’ like, ’eause I knowed I’d done Him 
wrong. 

One day I needed the Lord—needed Him myself—needed 
Him right away, 

And He never answered me at all, but I could hear Him say 

Down in my accusin’ heart, ‘Nigger, I’s got too much to do. 

You get somebody else, or wait till I get through.’ ” 


I’ve always tried to do His work when it has come to me. 
I’ve done my bit for the under-privileged children of my 
Kiwanis club. I’ve made my contributions to the various 
agencies which are doing God’s work around me. Believe it 
or not, I think I am religious. 

I believe that if I called on the Lord in my great need, 
He would not turn me down. I have absolute confidence in 
the outcome of any judgment He may make of me and my 
particular life’s plan. I believe in a personal God and know 
He will understand that I did my best according to my 
lights. 

But I fear that if I did not belong to Kiwanis, I wouldn’t 
be so sure. Kiwanis is no substitute for the church, of 
course, and was never intended to be, but certainly that 
laughing, singing, joking gang of mine is doing a lot of 
His work, even if they have omitted all solemnity and ritual. 

Kiwanis offers a man a wonderful opportunity to pay back 
in civic service what he owes to the community in which he 
lives. It uses for God’s work a lot of men who are actually 
afraid of the dim religious atmosphere of the churches. 

Maybe the acid test of a man’s religion is whether he is 
working at it; making the world a better place in which to 
live; adding to the joy of life through wholesome fellow- 
ship; brightening the lives of under-privileged children; 
adding to civic pride and the love of country; being help- 
ful; being kind. 

We are Kiwanians. We Build. I believe we are doing 
God’s work and have His blessing, and that you and I are 
religious. 
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DEMOCRACY 
NE OF 
investors 
proposition over, they should always say “No!” 


leading investment bankers once advised 
if they could not get time to think a 
Snap judg- 


our 
that 


ment is never good judgment. Kiwanis 
clubs have made it a principle to avoid prs 
snap judgment by referring all propo- wets 
sitions submitted to them to their boards “8 
of directors. 
The thought in mind, however, is the 
constant criticism of dictator countries 
that democracies which must submit 
matters of consequence to the people 
and the ballot box, use too slow a proc- 
modern civilization with its necessity for instant 
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ess for 
action. 

If we are to judge from the results of this prompt dicta- 
tor method of thinking, and present world conditions, we 
still insist that the investment banker was right and that 
it is better to answer in the negative when snap judgment 
is required. 

Any action which will not stand the test of the ballot 
box, even though voted on by confessedly half educated peo- 
ple, is not an action which should be taken by a nation. 

War, taxes, bond issues and the like should be left to the 
decision of those who must fight the wars, who must pay the 
taxes, and who must keep up the interest on the bonds and 
in the end settle the principal. 

Dictatorships have far from proved themselves, except as 
a means to the end of satisfying a dictator’s lust for power. 
A democracy has its weaknesses, of course, but they are 
weaknesses in favor of the common people. Democracies 
will survive long after the last dictator has been reduced 
to a warning paragraph in the pages of history. 
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“The drying up of a single tear has more of honest 
than shedding seas of gore.”—Byron, in Don 
Juan, 


THE FUNERAL POSTPONED 


N 1901 the average American had a life expectancy of 
forty-nine years and three months. The average funeral 

has been postponed. Today his average life expectancy is 

sixty-two years and nine months. 

In 1988 alone, his life expectancy 
had a gain of one year and four months. 
We are now adding about four months 
a year to our life expectancy. In three 
hundred years we will have added a 
hundred years to our life expectancy, 
and immortality will be just around the 
corner. 

These are not guesses or estimates, 
except that last bit, but actual figures compiled by one of 
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By ROE FULKERSON 


the great life insurance companies. The figures for 1939 
and 1940 are not yet available, but the forecast is that we 
are still progressing. 

This is due to several factors. A great advancement in 
the field of medicine and surgery; better control of conta- 
gious diseases; better hospitalization. But in addition, peo- 
ple have more leisure and are taking more outdoor exer- 
cise. They have acquired a knowledge of correct diet. There 
has been a great reduction in infant mortality. 

Correction of crippled children’s ailments, proper food in 
cases of malnutrition, operations for adenoids and tonsils, 
dental and other cerrective work for under-privileged chil- 
dren, has been the Kiwanis contribution to this increase in 
our life span. 

It has been our boast that Kiwanis helps to make this a 
better world in which to live. Now we can claim that we 
have also done our share to enable people to live longer in 
this always interesting world. It is not just a single funeral 
we have helped to postpone. We have done our bit to post- 
pone all funerals, including our own. 


uf 


When the Almighty made the first two people, he put 
them in the most pleasant of all possible surroundings 
—a garden. 


FINGERPRINTS 


HERE is a man in the police department who has an 

interesting story to tell the members of your club. He 
is the fingerprint expert. He will show you enlarged pic- 
tures of fingerprints and tell you of the 
millions of prints on file at the F.B.I. 
in Washington; of the hundreds of 
thousands saved from the World War 
when enlisted men left their records in 
the War Department. 

He can tell you stories of bodies muti- 
lated beyond recognition in railroad and 
automobile accidents which were identi- 
fied because they had taken the sensi- 
ble precaution to have their fingerprints recorded. 

He can tell you stories of bodies identified and insurance 
collected by widows who would never have been able to 
offer proof of death except for the recorded fingerprints of 
the deceased. 

In all the wide world there are no two fingerprints ex- 
actly the same. From infancy to dotage, there is no change 
in the fingerprints of any individual. It is the one test 
which cannot fail. 

Kiwanis club members are leaders in every community. 
They should be the leaders in this modern method of leaving 
an unchangeable record of who we are and what we are, in 
case of accident. 

It would be wisdom on the part of every Kiwanis club to 
have the local fingerprint man come tv the club and make 
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his talk, and, having done so, make the fingerprints of every 
man in the club and place them on file for future reference. 
This making of fingerprint records of honest, upright 
people should not be confused with the fingerprinting of 
criminals. It is quite a different thing with a different ob- 
jective. Few Kiwanians have had criminal charges placed 
against them. But the recording of the fingerprints of more 
than a hundred thousand reputable business and profession- 
al men would go a long way toward the desirable end of 
having every man and woman recorded by their fingerprints 
so that they could be immediately and infallibly identified. 
If your club started it, your district would be more likely 
to take it up, and thus it would be passed along to Interna- 
tional, and much good result. 


Fortunately, we consider that the people who do not 
agree with us are very dumb. 


THE WORST KIWANIS HABIT 


GROUP of old-time Kiwanians were discussing the 

welfare of their club. After the forum had ended, it 
was agreed by all of them that the worst Kiwanis habit 
is that of always sitting with one cer- 
tain group of members at the weekly 
luncheon. 

It is natural and human that every 
Kiwanian is a victim of the old birds- 
of-a-feather-flock-together idea. In 
every club there are certain small 
groups of intimate friends who are 
naturally attracted to each other. 

But in every Kiwanis club there are 
men who simply do not have that mixing ability. They are 
shy, or less able to meet and greet other men, and these are 
the Kiwanians who suffer from the bad habit of the mem- 
bers who form little cliques and gangs inside the club. 

Such men, being left out of the more congenial company 
of their fellows, soon become unhappy in the club and be- 
come Kiwanis casualties. 

If every man in the club would form the good habit of 
sitting with a different group each week, he would do much 
for these less sociable men. Not only that, but he would 
soon find that all of the members are worth knowing inti- 
mately, not just his particular cronies. 

If each Kiwanian had enough sense of personal responsi- 
bility to try to be with a different group at each meeting, 
he would do much to insure the permanency of that club’s 
membership. He would make the club more hospitable to 
its own members, and increase the interest of the member- 
ship as a whole in Kiwanis. 

Why not make a good Kiwanis resolution to avoid the 
worst Kiwanis habit, and sit with a new group next week 
and for several weeks thereafter? Those shy members 
would feel complimented if a man of your genial makeup 
shed the bright light of his personality on him, instead of on 
those old cronies of yours with whom you ordinarily sit, 
and who know all of your stories anyhow. 


ami INTRUPING » 
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Confused thinking on the problem of farm mar- 

keting is well illustrated by a little poetic bit quoted 

by George Kienholz, chairman of the International 
Committee on Agriculture: 


“The price of pig is something big, 
Because the corn, you'll understand, 
Is high priced too; because it grew 
Upon the high priced farming land. 


If you'd know why that land is high, 
Consider this: its price is big 
Because it pays thereon to raise 
The costly corn, the high priced pig.” 
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FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE 
PAY THE MAN! 


ONE of the old examples of how emphasis changes the 

meaning of a sentence is the one which comes from 

the Latin: 

“The devil was sick; the devil a monk 
would be: 

The devil was well; the devil a monk 
was he.” 

It is marvelous the change from sick- 
ness to health makes in our mental at- 
titude. If we are ill ourselves, or one 
of our loved ones is stricken, we lean 
heavily on the doctor. We expect him 
to come at any hour of day or night. 
Because he has in his hands, and depending on his judg- 
ment and skill, the life and health of one of our family, we 
place him next to God. 

But when, through his skill and devotion to his patient, 
health is restored, instead of thinking of him as next to the 
Almighty, we toss his bill in the waste basket and remember 
only that all he invested was his time, and that his charges 
are high and he makes plenty of money and can afford to 
wait! 

In illness, the doctor is the most appreciated man in the 
world. In finance, he is the least appreciated and the last 
paid for his services. 

If there were a yellow flag in front of every house on 
this continent in which there was an unpaid doctor’s bill, 
it would look as though an epidemic of yellow fever had 
broken out in the land. 

One of these days we are going to have to have him back 
again, and won’t it be embarrassing to have to call him out 
of bed at two o’clock in the morning when we haven’t paid 
him for that series of calls he made last January? 

Come on! Let’s pay the doctor. He has to eat, too! 
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“It is the practice of the multitude to bark at eminent 
men, as little dogs do at strangers.”—Seneca. 


NEXT 


ASN’T the International Convention at Minneapolis 

one of the finest you ever attended? A lot of credit 
is due the men who perfected the thousands of details which 
made it the great success it was. But 
it is definitely a thing of the past, and 
it is characteristic of Kiwanis that it 
looks forward rather than backward, 
that it looks for more things to do rath- 
er than to sit gloating over the good 
things it has accomplished. 

The district conventions are next. 
District Conventions and International 
Conventions can no more be compared 
with each other than music and roses. 
in a different way. 





Each is good, but 
The district governor and the local con- 
vention committee of the town in which your district is to 
hold its convention are already working toward making that 
convention a success. 

Now is the time for you and the other members of your 
club to be making your preparations to be present at that 


convention. A splendid program is being built for your 
inspiration and information, and you will get the added 
Kiwanis impetus that such conventions always engender. 
Last minute reservations, last minute determinations to 
go, are better than none, of course, but it helps the local 
club committee a lot if they know that you are coming. 
The better the attendance from your club at your dis- 
trict convention, the better work your club will do next 
year, not just because the competition with other clubs has 
spurred you on, but because you will be more thoroughly 
sold on the work of Kiwanis, and inspired to do more of it. 
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Act the Minnesota-Dakotas District dinner, held in the Saint Paul Hotel, an innovation was noted in that there was introduced the district governor-elect 


for the mext year. 


The host district held its delegate’s convention earlier in the day, electing George A. Selke, St. Cloud, as the 1941 district governor. 


District Dinners at Minneapolis 


MONG the most enjoyable features 
of the International convention 
program were the District Din- 

ners, arranged by district officers in 
various hotels of Minneapolis. The din- 
ner of the host district, however, was 
held in the Saint Paul Hotel in the city 
where the Minnesota-Dakotas District 
maintained their headquarters. 

Pictures of typical dinners are shown 
herewith. Music was allocated to each 
district by the chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Music and In- 
ternational Trustees and Past Inter- 
national Presidents visited the various 
dinners on itineraries arranged by the 
International President. 

In some cases two or more districts 
merged to make possible a large group. 

District dinners bring together all 
of the men and women from the dis- 





A typical district dinner, the one shown above bein 


President's 


tricts, many of them meeting for the 
first time, some renewing acquaint- 
ances made during International and 
district conventions of former years— 
all enjoying the fellowship possible 
through meeting in the convention city. 

The preliminary arrangements for 
the dinners are made by the convention 
manager and a local committee. A 
banquet hall of sufficient size to fit 
the prospective requirements is sug- 
gested, menus are sent on to the dis- 
trict officer delegated to look after 
those details. The decision as to menu, 
price of dinner and banquet hall final- 
ly rests with the district. One of the 
very first duties of the responsible dis- 
trict officer upon his arrival in the con- 
vention city is to contact the hotel or 
restaurant chef or steward. The con- 
tact, incidentally, has been arranged 


that of the New York group held on Tuesday evening. 
all which follows very shortly after the close of the dinners. 


by a member of the local committee. 

In Minneapolis splendid facilities 
were available and dinners were uni- 
formly excellent. Attendance in every 
case was practically one hundred per- 
cent of the members and their wives. 

Dinners started promptly and were 
finished promptly, a condition which of 
necessity, exists in district dinner op- 
erations because immediately following 
the dinners representatives selected by 
the districts participate in the confer- 
ence on recommendations for nomina- 
tions and very shortly after the official 
closing time for the dinners the Pres- 
ident’s Ball is scheduled to start. 

All dinners are held on the same 
night, Tuesday, and since their intro- 
duction years ago have been among the 
most important features of convention 
programs. 





The dinners are happy preliminaries to the 
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Minneapolis Miniatures 


The first registrations at the Minne- 
apolis Convention were by Kiwanian C. 
L. Deare and Mrs. Deare of New Iberia, 
Louisiana, 


The Montevideo, Minnesota, Male 
Chorus, composed of Kiwanians broad- 
cast while in the convention city, a sa- 
lute to Montevideo, Uruguay, the South 
American city with which they ex- 
changed flags some years ago. 

2 


Past Governor Henry B. Hanley and 
Mrs. Hanley, Rochester, New York, 
celebrated their twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary at the convention. 


Past International President Joshua 
L. Johns flew to the convention from 
Washington, performed his convention 
duties and flew back so as to miss as 
few hours as possible from sessions of 
Congress. He said many people were 
writing him, suggesting “we are near- 
ing the end of a civilized world.” Con- 
gressman Johns says he always tells 
these people to sit down and read his- 
tory. 

* 


A unique gavel was presented by 
President Earl Waldo of the Minne- 
apolis club to President Knudson. Birch 
in the gavel was obtained from a tree 
right on the line between Minnesota 
and Canada on an island in Lake Sag- 
anaga and the pine in the gavel was 
from a tree in Albert Lea Park. The 
gavel was hand carved by President 
Waldo. 

* 


You just cannot buy pajamas in 
Minneapolis on Sunday night. Kiwanian 
Charles H. Kaletzki of Syracuse, New 
York, member of the International 
Committee on Publicity, found this out. 
His luggage was lost in the train trans- 
fer at Chicago and he arrived in Min- 
neapolis with only the clothes he wore. 
He tried every way of getting clothes 
except the way that would have led to 
Stillwater—no chance. When he 
thought of the duties and the responsi- 
bilities of a district secretary he con- 
tacted Tim Tinsley, the New York dis- 
trict’s resourceful secretary and on 
Monday morning Kiwanian Kaletzki 
appeared fully garbed in Kiwanian 
Tinsley’s spare apparel. 

« 


The folks from Texas and Oklahoma 
again appeared in their ten-gallon hats 
and again they made a great hit, al- 
though Boston gave them an all-time 
high in white hat popularity. Many a 
ten-gallon hat went east this year with 
a hundred or so names written on it. 
The hats were highly popular for auto- 
graph purposes. No one appeared a 
more typical “old cow hand from the 


Rio Grande” than the Texas-Oklahoma 
District Governor, Charlie Moureau. 
Joe Naylor of San Antonio, a past dis- 
trict governor, was another who was 
so typical, one just sort of waited to 
see them bring in Old Paint and maybe 
start a fire in the Curtis Hotel lobby 
and begin heating up the branding 
irons, 
° 

The King Cole Hotel in Minneapolis 
provided one of the nicest little courte- 
sies we have seen in the way of making 
their guests feel at home. For their 
Indiana delegation they had special lit- 
tle booklets printed with sufficient 
pages to enable the guest to keep a log 
of his stay. Included were the names 
of the delegation members, the official 
program and the district dinner menu. 
To say the Indiana delegates were 
pleased would be putting it mildly. And 
peonies in the rooms too! 

® 

Dr. A. F. Branton, chairman of the 
International Committee on Convention 
program, proudly introduced an impor- 
tant member of 
the Willmar, Min- 
nesota, club (his 
own club) to the 
folks around the 
Nicollet lobby. 
The member was 
Dr. Branton’s fa- 
ther, Dr. B. J. 
Branton, aged 85, 
an active member 
for many years of 
the Willmar club. 

a 


The Wednesday 
night Main Fea- 
ture entertain- 
ment, by the way, 
was the largest 
single - perform- 
ance show ever 
staged in the 
Northwest, ac- 
cording to a com- 
mentator in the 
Minneapolis Star- 
Journal. It con- 
tained a prologue, 
four production scenes and a finale. Al 
Sheehan, WCCO artist bureau head, of 
course, was the Kiwanian who whipped 
it together. 


their skill. 


You can take this for just what you 
think it is worth but Cedric Adams in 
his “In This Corner” column in the 
sports section of the Minneapolis Star- 
Journal of June 18 made this comment: 
“Cab drivers, waitresses, bellmen, those 
who should know, report that the cur- 
rent 5,000 visiting Kiwanis convention- 
eers are the best group of spenders the 
town’s had in months and months. And 
its all the more unusual because the en- 
tire group is here on its own, I mean 


without any expense accounts.” Nice to 
know they think that way about us 
anyhow. Wouldn’t be nice at all to hear 
the contrary stated. 

* 


Seems like this man Cal Keller, Mob- 
erly, Missouri, chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Publicity, got a 
tremendous amount of space in the 
Minneapolis papers. Cal’s very sincere 
efforts to publicize the work of his 
committee brought splendid results. 

@ 


The giant bill board at Ninth and 
Hennepin, illuminated and with a great 
Kiwanis emblem on the left hand side, 
attracted widespread attention. Right 
in the heart of the business section of 
the city it emblazoned the Citizenship 
Responsibility slogan of Kiwanis to the 
crowds. The development of the work 


on this sign was due to the efforts of 
Kiwanian Henry Baker of Minneapolis, 
chairman of the Committee on Decora- 
tions. 





Past International President Edmund F. Arras took seriously the suggestion 
that inasmuch as Minnesota was a great fishing and yacationland he should 
enjoy some of those pleasures before returning to his home in Columbus, Ohio. 
So he and Mrs. Arras went fishing and the ab 

Past President Ed confided in friends later that it was his first 
fishing trip. Now he and Mrs. Arras are enthusiasts. 


ove picture attests their luck and 


Those who met H. V. Kaltenborn, 
commentator and speaker on Thursday 
morning, were delighted to find a 
friendly, good-natured chap. Maybe 
they expected a lot of temperament. 
One often gets just that from celebri- 
ties. To some of us who have found 
that temperament is really only another 
name for bad manners, Kaltenborn’s 
stock advanced a lot of points. 

. 


The presence of Ted Wiehe of New 
York at Minneapolis recalls the days 
when Ted pioneered in convention at- 
tendance by airplane. He was one of 
those to fly to Memphis in 1927. 
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We Look at the War 


Therefore, our first demand must be, 
and will be, for loyalty to the demo- 
cratic principles by which we live. 

There have been great mistakes in the 
past—in our past, in Britain’s past, in 
France’s past. I could go on talking to 
you for an hour about the mistakes that 
I, myself, have witnessed as I have 
traveled year after year in foreign 
countries, as I have talked with men 
like Laval and Daladier and others, and 
as I have sensed what they were doing 
in playing up to the dictators, making 
concession after concession in following 
a futile policy of appeasement—the at- 
tempt to appease men who could not be 
appeased. 

I had the privilege early in their 
careers as dictators of meeting Hitler 
and Mussolini. I have met them re- 
peatedly and talked to them, and I have 
the fact for a long, long time 
that men like that can neither be ap- 
peased nor believed. Let’s learn that 
lesson and remember it. 

Soon soft words will be coming across 
the Atlantic, sweet speeches of conces- 
and appeasement; for Hitler is 
wily. He knows what a task he has 
ahead. He knows of the influence of 
the United States in that last great 
battle of all which is still before him— 
the conquest of the British Empire. He 
knows what a decisive influence this 
young, rich land can have in the deter- 
mination of the issue. By those meth- 
ods so well developed under the able 
administration of his propaganda chief, 
he will attempt to insinuate into our 
thinking and into our acting something 
in the way of larger concessions to Hit- 
lerism than we have been willing to 
make. 

Don’t forget, also, that there are 
defeatists among us, those who say that 
Hitler can’t be beaten. He has merely 
succeeded in catching the democracies 
at their weakest, insinuating his foul 
ideas among the traitors and fifth col- 
umnists, using the concentrated power 
of his great industrial nation for the 
secret preparation of war. Merely be- 
cause of that—catching the great and 
small democratic countries of Europe in 
an hour of weakness, in an hour of post- 
war depression, in an hour when they 
had not solved their internal problems 

he was enabled to concentrate his 
power in sudden attack, while they 
were still wasting their time in futile 
disputes over wages and hours, pensions 
and privileges of one kind or another 
for this class and for that. 


sensed 


sion 


It was a sorry spectacle to see lovely 
France in those hours that preceded the 
great invasion—strikes in her munitions 
and airplane plants at the very moment 
when Hitler’s plants were working 
twenty-four hours a day to construct 
dive bombers to pave the way for inva- 
sion. But the French, instead of realiz- 
ing what was afoot, went on with their 
futile disputes under the so-called “Pop- 
ular Front government” with Commu- 
nists, Fascists, and pro-Nazis doing 


their dirty work and helping to weaken 
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France in the face of instant danger. 

Let us recall that, because the same 
thing is going on here. The same forces 
are at work here. We haven’t recog- 
nized them as completely as we should 
and will. 

This war, some say, is only one of a 
series of European wars. Yes, that is 
true. It is only a war for the division 
of the spoils of Empire. To a 
extent that is also true. But it is some- 
thing more than that, much more than 
that. It is not a war, in the old sense, 
between governments for the purpose of 
this colony or that particular advan- 
tage. It is a war of ideas. It is a war 
of revolution. It is an unscrupulous, 
armed revolution that seeks to impose 
not only its will, so far as territory and 
spoils are concerned, but a revolution 
primarily concerned with the imposition 
of ideas. It is the Fascist ideal that is 
dangerous. That is the thing we must 
fight here on our own soil. Don’t for- 
get that it is much more difficult to fight 
a materially-successful idea than it is 
to fight an army. 

The totalitarian idea has some merits. 
It requires that sacrifice of which I 
have spoken; it permits no one to escape 
its control. It takes the child in the 
most formative years and subjects him 
to a fierce and continuing discipline 
that never ceases until the day of death. 
Because of its single-mindedness it can 
sometimes and for a certain period suc- 
ceed where the easy-going, liberal- 
minded, freedom-granting democracies 
cannot succeed in equal measure. 

It is unfortunate that this great crisis 
confronts us at the very moment of a 
national election when we should be 
concentrating on the single purpose of 
defense. Yet we are obliged by our 
constitution to carry through a political 
struggle for which there is neither time 
nor place at this particular moment. I 
don’t see how it can be avoided, but I 
insist that it is unfortunate. And I 
believe that Adolph Hitler chose his 
time with that in mind, as he has so 
frequently chosen a time of the weak- 
ness of his potential opponents. 


lesser 


I have mentioned the mistakes of the 
past—mistakes of appeasement, mis- 
takes of division in the face of danger 
from abroad, and I have tried to empha- 
size the fact that what Hitler represents 
is not only a conquering army, but a 
conquering idea. 

I saw the organization of his ideology. 
I was in the headquarters of the Nazi 
party in their formative years. I 
watched them develop their methods 
and I was struck with the intelligence 
and the determination with which they 
worked at their ideas and the dissem- 
ination of their ideas. And that con- 
tinues. There is hardly a day goes by 
that I don’t get from organizations 
sponsored, supported, or fostered by 
the Fascist elements in this country 
various pieces of literature attacking 
this group in the United States or that 
group, cleverly seeking to bring about 


dissension in our ranks, clearly work- 
ing for the emphasis of such disputes 
among ourselves—the snake in the grass 
that seeks to inject its poison wherever 
the opportunity presents itself. That, 
too, is something we are going to learn 
how to meet and stop. 

While we can learn from the mistakes 
of the past, we can’t in a moment undo 
them. Today, Britain, at least, under 
the direction of Winston Churchill 
alizes that it’s a fight to the finish. And 
as she has done many times in the past, 
3ritain at long last squares away for 
the fight. 

The British Empire is an old institu- 
tion. It has outlived a good many wars. 
It has had its easy-going periods such 
as the one just closed. But when con- 
fronted with danger the Empire has 
rallied. This Empire usually loses a 
great many of the battles, but it never 
vet lost a war. 

Yet it would be foolish to be over- 
optimistic concerning the picture the 
world presents to us today. The Nazi 
legions have overrun one country after 
another by the use of fifth column 
treachery. They have succeeded in their 
conquest wherever they have gone. 
There is a long roll of countries brought 
under the Nazi heel during the nine 
months of war. 

Let your mind run over it for a 
moment. It began with Poland where 
we had the first illustration of the 
blitzkrieg, that new technic that only 
the German army knew and that the 
others might have learned had they not 
been so easy going. They relied on 
methods of the past. They didn’t take 
into consideration the part the airplane 
and mechanized warfare would play. 
They were not prepared to meet that 
kind of warfare—the devastating power 
of the plane, the destruction of high- 
powered explosives, the speed of modern 
tanks. All those things combined and 
utilized with great engineering and tac- 
tical genius resulted in the overthrow 
of Poland in little more than two weeks. 

The lesson could have been learned 
then, but it was not. In Norway a new 
device, the use of the airplane for the 
transport of troops, made it possible to 
take thousands of soldiers to key points 
in Norway, land them on the airports 
in readiness for the attack from within. 

Then came Holland’s turn. Still an- 
other new device, the parachute troops, 
was used. I had seen those parachute 
troops tried out in Soviet Russia. I 
recognized that probably they could 
have no very useful purpose since they 
were left dangling in the air too long. 
When they did land they were for some 
time helpless while ridding themselves 
of all their gear. For that reason I was 
not impressed. 

What the Allies failed to take into 
account, however, was the German abil- 
ity to take somebody else’s invention 
and improve on it. They designed 
‘chutes that could be dropped from five 
hundred feet, and they developed a bet- 
ter type of gear that could be un- 
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strapped quickly so the soldiers could 
be ready immediately with their ma- 
chine guns and supplies and ammuni- 
tion. They developed the dive bomber 
so that they could pave the way for the 
safe landing of these parachute troops. 


Then we come to the strong drive 
against the armies of Britain and 
France. Here, again, France failed to 
allow for the driving power of Ger- 
many’s new mechanized divisions. She 
had them, too, but not as many, not as 
well organized, not as efficient, not as 
quick as those of the Germans. They 
drove through at the crucial point of 
Sedan, pouring in their hordes of in- 
fantry through the gap and enveloping 
one army after another on the Dun- 
kerque. There, as a result of Britain’s 
magnificent use of sea power, which 
was just as skillful as the German use 
of land power, the British succeeded 
in evacuating an entire army under 
constant fire from the air and from 
land. But Dunkerque was, nevertheless, 
a retreat and not a victory. 

Don’t forget, as Churchill reminded 
us in his speech: “Britain still has a 
Navy. Some people seem to forget that 
the British Navy is still in existence.” 
Let me say right here, I am not con- 
vinced that it will not be augmented by 
a large part of the French Navy. 

Mussolini has given no evidence of 
any great military skill or initiative 
during the two weeks he has been in 
the war. He seemed reluctant to come 
into it, and now he is reluctant to fight 
it. After all, on the basis of recent 
history, the Italian army is not one 
which the world needs very much to 
fear, and that is partly due to the fact 
that the Italian people did not want this 
war. They saw no reason for it. It 
came because there was a new Caesar 
in Rome who felt that he owed it to 
himself and his glory to add larger 
domains to the Italian Empire. He may 
find it difficult to add them. 

No, the war is not over. It has only 
just begun. Remember this, for it was 
taught by a great American naval offi- 
cer, Admiral Mahan, whose teaching 
has had its influence on the world: 
“Whoever controls the seas, in the long 


run, is bound to win the war.” So we 
are not at the end of the war. I wish 
I could say that we were. I wish I 


could hold out hope that within a few 
weeks or more Germany would get tired 
and Britain would get tired and Italy 
would get tired and they would all sit 
down together and agree on how the 
world is to be divided. But they will 
not, and they cannot, because this is 
not primarily a war for Empire, it is a 
war of ideas. It is the totalitarian idea 
that has opposed itself to the democratic 
idea. Unless we do realize this we will 
net be facing the situation of the next 
few months with that realism which is 
essential. 

If we believe in democracy, if we be- 
lieve in free institutions, if we believe 
in individual human liberties, we must 
fight to the end against everything that 
totalitarianism represents. I am not 
urging that the United States declare 
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war against Hitler. I wouldn’t do him 
that much honor. I’d fight him with 
every available means just as long as it 
was necessary, and I would be just as 
shrewd as he is about not revealing all 
of my intentions. I would not commit 
myself to anything, but I would do very 
much. 

We have only begun to send war ma- 
terial to the Allies. I am convinced that 
the overwhelming majority of the 
American people want this country to 
help the Allies with every kind of war 
material to the fullest extent that lies 
in our power. They don’t need our 
man-power. This is not a war of men; 
it’s a war of machines, and there is no 
country in the world that is better able 
to produce machines than these United 


States. In that respect, we nave only 
begun to fight. 

There is so much that we can do and 
that we will do in the months that lie 
ahead. But. as we do the material 
things, let’s keep in mind the spiritual 
things. Let’s remember that we have 
assumed a responsibility not only to- 
wards ourselves, but towards all of the 
new world. That is something new 
for us. 

We have thought of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries as something far away, 
something to which we were tied by 
commerce, but we have now recognized 
the fact that culturally, historically and 
economically many of them are more 
closely tied to Europe than to us. I 
believe that situation is changing. They 
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have sensed the danger of this totali- 
tarian drive. It has come closer to 
them than it has to us. 

On my last visit there, I saw with 
some alarm the extent to which the 
Fascist idea had progressed in certain 
Latin American countries, largely be- 
cause there was no organization or 
effort to oppose it. By every kind of 
device, chicanery and bribery they have 
penetrated the radio, the press service 
and the public services, using them for 
only one purpose—to turn men away 
from the democratic idea towards the 
totalitarian idea. To some extent they 
have succeeded, and we have a real 
task ahead of us if we are going to keep 
those countries on the democratic side. 

I am very glad that this morning the 
call went out to every one of our Latin 
American neighbors and, yes, to our 
good neighbor in the North, to meet in 
common council for the achievement of 
a common purpose, for we are all con- 
cerned in preserving democracy in this 
new world. And you can’t preserve it 
just by wishing for it. 

There are two sacrifices necessary. 
We have got to find a way in which we 
can take the surplus products of this 
new world and bring them under one 
centralized economic control so that 
when Hitler speaks with the voice of 
economic power and says, “We will not 
buy unless you take this and that and 
the other thing, and unless you give us 
these privileges.” Then we can say, 
“Unless you buy on our terms, you'll 
not be permitted to buy at all, and you 
need us a great deal more than we need 
you.” 

We have the economic power, and 
what ridiculous use we have made of it 
so far! Here we in the United States 
have supplied Japan with the absolute 
essentials for carrying on her war 
against helpless unarmed China. If 
from the beginning we had imposed an 
embargo against the export of scrap 
iron, oil, and airplanes she would long 
ago have had to cease her murderous 
conquest of the unhappy Chinese people. 

And that isn’t all that she wants! 
This morning we received the news that 
she is reaching out towards Indo-China, 
and we know that she has put covetous 
eyes on the Dutch East Indies from 
which we, too, draw a good deal in the 
way of raw materials. The tin and 
rubber that we get from the Malay 
States are important to our economy. 

The American flag still floats over 
the Philippines, and if I know the 
American people rightly, any one who 
touches that flag during the six years 
in which it is still to stay in the Far 
East, is going to have to account for it 
to the American people. I don’t like 
the idea that we are committed at a 
point five or six thousand miles beyond 
our shores. I wish we were snug within 
our own confines, but we are not. 

We are a great power and we have 
to pay the price of being a great power. 
We have to act like a great power and 
assume the responsibilities of a great 
power. You can’t have any petty, selfish, 
narrow, bigoted provincialism when you 
represent the greatest powers of the 


It means responsibility to 
Panama and the 


new world. 
look after Alaska, 
Philippines. 

For that reason, I am glad, as you 
are, that now we are going to build a 
navy that is sufficient not only for one 
ocean, but for both oceans. That, again, 
is something we can do, but it also takes 
time. We have begun very late. Let’s 
hope that it is not too late. Let’s recog- 
nize the fact that we are living in a 
world that is as different from the world 
of a year ago as black is from white. 

Let us recognize that there is no 
more easy security ahead, not until the 
dark menace which is pouring its hail 
of death and destruction on the innocent 
women and children of Europe is 
scourged from the earth. We can, and 
we will make our contribution to that 
end. America is the greatest untouched 
reservoir of accumulated power that can 
be found anywhere in this world of 
ours. Everything in the way of the 
most essential raw materials we have 
within our borders, and we have learned 
within the last year to produce substi- 
tutes for rubber and tin, two of the 
important products we did not produce. 

When it comes to such fundamentals 
as coal, oil, water power, gold, iron, 
lumber, cotton, corn and wheat—the 
things most essential to defensive 
powers—we have here within our own 
borders from one-third to two-thirds of 
the total world supply although we rep- 
resent only seven per cent of the world’s 
population. That is a concentration of 
natural wealth you can find nowhere 
else. 

In addition to that we have a mag- 
nificent industrial machine, which has, 
for the past decade been somewhat out 
of gear. Now the President has called 
to Washington such real industrial lead- 
ers as Knudsen and Stettinius, and in- 
dustry is going to be thrown into high 
gear. The politicians will be pushed to 
one side, and the men who know how to 
organize and how to lead are going to 
be put into control. Then we will har- 
ness those vast natural resources to this 
magnificent machine, and we will pro- 
duce the tanks and the cannons and the 
planes that will help bring an end to the 
unhappy state in which the world finds 
herself. 

So don’t lose hope. For the moment 
the skies are dark, but if we take the 
longer view we know these two things: 
we have the material resources; we have 
the spiritual power that comes from a 
righteous creed. We have the belief in 
those liberties that made us strong. We 
have the belief in the individual man 
and his rights as a free human being. 
We know that while you can organize 
automatons for a while, hold them in 
check by diabolical power, in the long 
run it is the free man working under 
free institutions who will triumph. 

Let’s revere our liberties. Let’s re- 
member what they cost and let us be 
willing to pay and pay again to preserve 
those liberties now and forever. 

(It is interesting to note that a num- 
ber of predictions made in this June 20 
address have since been realized.—Edi- 
tor) 
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were equally successful in any other 
country in the world we could not 
dream of providing ice boxes and 
washing machines to those who have 
them. I could point out to you issue 
after issue in which the major living 
standards of mankind, every kind in all 
the years of the dead past, which have 
come to fruition in Canada and Amer- 
ica. We have come to have a civiliza- 
tion mankind could only dream about 
in the years that have gone. 

Somehow we must find a way to in- 
still in the hearts of every single Can- 
adian and every single American a 
realization that under the way of life 
we have builded over here we have 
made the most magnificent civilization 
God has ever let His children enjoy in 
all the history of time. 

Wherever in America or Canada we 
find an individual who believes there 
is a better land anywhere across the 
sea than anywhere on this side, we 
should promptly furnish him one way 
transportation and insist that he use it. 

In my sober judgment, there is not a 
community in our two countries in 
which there are not actively engaged 
individuals whom we now popularly call 
“fifth columnists,” people who don’t 
know any better or who are subsidized 
by foreign governments seeking to de- 
stroy a faith in America. Somehow we 
must get to the understanding of this 
great group of Americans and Canadi- 
ans who have not become vicious and 
not mean but who have not yet thought 
through a realization that in these 
countries of ours we live better, dress 
better, have greater economic freedom, 
greater spiritual freedom, and a greater 
opportunity for education than God’s 
children ever enjoyed in any previous 
time or place. That’s the first responsi- 
bility of citizenship, because there must 
be a faith in the countries in which 
we live. 

What made these two countries grow 
to greatness? Do you realize they oc- 
cupy less than thirteen per cent of the 
world’s territory and contain much 
under ten per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, and, in the brief time they have 
been in existence, have come to build 
the finest living opportunities human 
kind has ever known? 

Did you ever study out what is the 
basis upon which these great common- 
wealths have been builded? I want to 
press it upon you by discussing briefly 
three major schools of thought about 
the sources of the greatness we repre- 
sent. As far as I know, there are only 
three schools. 

I shall discuss, first, with extreme 
brevity, that school of thinkers who 
say we are great countries here be- 
cause we have magnificent resources, 
great fertile areas of land, a lovely 
climate, and protection from oceans so 
that we haven’t the problems of de- 
fense which the old countries have. 

True it is, we are rich. No person 
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who has traveled from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, through Canada to our 
Gulf, will question that at all. 

So, there are those who say that our 
natural resources have made us great. 
If that is true, that our greatness 
comes from that, we may expect it to 
continue and we need not be con- 
cerned about the system of our gov- 
ernment or the threat that may come 
from within or without. 

A second school thinks we are a 
great country because we were late 
being discovered in the history of the 
world and that here came the out- 
standing characters of the old world 
at a pinnacle of development of social, 
religious, and economic life, and that 
somehow out of that admixture of 
germ plasms and racial streams which 
came here there came about the great- 
ness which is America. 

If that is the source of our greatness 
we need not concern ourselves about 
the preservation of the constitution or 
our constitutional liberties, or our 
right to choose for ourselves. If great- 
ness came from that source, greatness 
will remain with it. I do not believe 
that is the cause of our greatness be- 
cause of what I have previously said 
of similar admixtures in the human 
race, 

Then there is the third school of 
thinkers. They say our greatness came 
from the establishment here on these 
shores of a new way of life made avail- 
able to all the people which was never 
tried elsewhere in the history of human 
kind. 

My personal conviction is that God 
gave to our forefathers who founded 
these countries the system upon which 
our success has been built. I believe 
God has sought to make the lives of 
human kind happy when they were 
willing to complete their lives through 
Him. We were willing and he as- 
sumed control and brought us peace 
and contentment and prosperity. 


I want to point out just a few of the 
great major changes which have come 
in the thinking of people that must 
be somehow brought to understanding 
if we hope to preserve our liberty. 

We have made some great changes 
in the social revolution occurring in 
our own world. We first assume the 
right to restrict and control the labor 
of individual people. For five hundred 
years out of the dark past our an- 
cestors fought with their hearts and 
lives for the right to be free from gov- 
ernmental control of labor. In the last 
five years we have given back to gov- 
ernment the right to control the labor- 
ing hours of human kind. It is a crime 
in America, at least in the States, to 
work more than forty-two hours a week 
or employ a man for more than forty- 
two hours a week. The freedom of 
labor is gone in this country of ours 
and we have voluntarily surrendered it 
because we have, somehow, lost our 
social understanding of the source of 
our great democracy. 

We have a new attitude toward man- 
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agement in this country now which 
presupposes management can be better 
chosen by government than by private 
initiative of those people who have 
worked their way to the top. We have 
a new attitude toward capital invest- 
ment quite contrary to the old. No 
life insurance policy or college endow- 
ment or bond can hope to yield half as 
much as it was possible to yield ten 
years ago because of the changed atti- 
tude toward capital. 

I am speaking now of individual re- 
sponsibility. I am not trying to tell 
you what you ought to do. I am 
merely asking you what you think built 
the greatness of Canada and these 
states of ours and if we are not mak- 
ing changes to destroy the system 
which has made possible the greatest 
dignity and happiness people have ever 
known. 

Sometimes I say to high school 
classes that we don’t think any more; 
we just shift our prejudices from place 
to place. I’d rather say that to older 
people because youngsters still think. 
I try to bring it to them that there 
is still work to be done in America. 


* * * * * 


I say to these young students that in 
every phase of life, in America and 
Canada, in any kind of business, so 
long as freedom reigns, there is op- 
portunity to climb the hills that mark 
off ignorance from intelligence, and a 
continued happines of living so long as 
that freedom continues for us. 


* * 


As we look across the water at the 


clouds rolling there, threatening our 
beioved neighbors and us and our fu- 
ture, we realize every individual cit- 
izen, no matter what his strength and 
responsibility may be, must gird his 
loins for the battle of freedom of 
human kind, not because we want to 
stand still but because we want to 
go forward in the future. We have 
learned enough of the laws of the uni- 
verse to fly through the air like birds. 
As we have learned to produce cows to 
give 100 pounds of milk a day. But we 
don’t want to stop there. 

We prayed under the direction of 
our spiritual leader and as many of us 
pray at home, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy 
Will be done, on earth as it is in 
Heaven,” it is not a hope that somehow 
out of the sky, like the mists, will come 
the Kingdom, but it is a realization it 
will come in Canada and the United 
States and wherever else men may be 
free to work with a physical law as will 

“bring such happiness human kind has 
never known and to work as a spiritual 
law that will in reality and practicality 
bring God’s great Kingdom here among 
men. 

So, with hope for the future, with 
absolute and abiding faith in the gov- 
ernment God allowed us to build, and 
with the prayer that we, as Kiwanians, 
will be equal to any sacrifice we may be 
called upon to meet, let’s look forward 
to the sunshine which God meant to 
shine upon the hearts of human kind if 
they are willing to bear their responsi- 
bilities and pay the price for spiritual, 
social and economic liberty, the greatest 
blessing God’s children have ever 
known. 
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We all know that any issue which 
affects the future and happiness of 


Canada is a matter of great concern to 
the United States. 

There is an unwritten alliance be- 
tween the people of the United States 
and Canada today that is far stronger 
and more effective than any written 
alliance that might be made bearing 
much formality of signature and seal. 

Canada will never accept a dictated 
peace from a European dictator. Should 
ever be called upon to do so, the 
entire strength and resources of her 
neighbor will be exhausted in her be- 
half. 

The principles of the Monroe Doctrine 
are as indelibly written in the minds of 
the people of the United States as if 
they were written in and made a part 
of our constitution. 

Kiwanians are known as builders and 
for twenty-five years Kiwanis has been 
building. During the immediate future 
we should, possibly, look to the defense 
of what we have built. The same may 
be said with equal force of our nations. 
When General Franco marched upon 
Madrid with four columns, he told his 
officers that a fifth column awaited him 
within. If our countries are harboring 
fifth columns, and there can be no ques- 
tion but that they are, they should be 
forthwith annihilated; if the alien ene- 
mies within our borders are inimical to 
our constitutional forms of government 
and are attempting to impress their 
views on others, appropriate disposition 
should be made of them; if the funda- 


she 


(From page 447) 

mental principles of our _ respective 
forms of government are being attacked, 
and we know they are through the 
efforts of a dozen or more kindred or- 
ganizations representing principles an- 
tagonistic to democracy, and if the 
communist, bund and fascist organiza- 
tions are being used to discredit our 
governments and to advocate other prin- 
ciples of government, immediate and 
appropriate action should be taken for 
their complete dissolution. No organi- 
zation, no group, no movement, no 
political expediency ever justified the 
unfurling or parading of the flag of a 
foreign nation, in either of our coun- 
tries, except in respect for a friendly 
relationship. We must all remember 
that there will be no early Easter Morn 
for a crucified democracy. 

Our tune may sound pessimistic when 
we say that the world today is morally, 
spiritually, politically and economically 
racing toward disintegration and that 
barbarism is fast replacing civilization. 
We read in our daily papers of the in- 
tense hate expressed and evidenced by 
the German soldiers who have been 
taken prisoners, against the social, 
spiritual and political standards of 
democracy. Through a process of edu- 
‘ation the boys who are now bearing 
the standard of Germany are convinced 
that their system is right. They not 
only have a mad man for a leader but 
they have been educated to believe in 
the principles of savagery, barbarism 
and atheism themselves. No greater 
work can be done for the youth of our 


two nations today than to teach them a 
vigorous belief in democracy, to be fol- 
lowed by a spiritual crusade in moral, 
idealistic and humanitarian principles. 
Those in charge of the instruction and 
education of youth must be only those 
who themselves believe in and support 
our democratic principles and our moral 
and spiritual standards. 

We fervently hope that before again 
meeting in annual convention the re- 
construction of the world will have been 
begun. As Kiwanians, as citizens, as 
individuals, we must recognize that 
when the new world is to be built, the 
citizens of nations must do it, not the 
governments. 

Reason, realism, right—there are the 
things that must not fail us now. Mobili- 
zation of man-power may be required, 
but let us first mobilize our brain-power 
and unify our thinking and convictions. 
The incredible swiftness of the world 
events has made a mockery of time and 
space so that even now there is an 
urgency for us to know and state just 
where we stand and why. Hysteria 
must not follow. The fundamental and 
ultimate question is, what is to become 
of the billion people who live upon and 
inhabit this earth; what is their des- 
tiny? Whichever way we turn, which- 
ever path we choose, there is sacrifice 
ahead. Sacrifices are necessary and 
will be made in such measure as are 
necessary to defend and preserve that 
which we love and cherish. We pray 
the major sacrifices will be in sweat and 
not in blood, in money and not in men. 


The Minneapolis Convention 


Prittie of Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
Charles S. Donley of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and by President Knudson. 

Carl Taylor, Executive Secretary, 
Wisconsin Building and Loan Associa- 
tion of Milwaukee, delivered the feature 
address. The title was “Why Our Two 
Countries are Great.” “Ours is a rich 
country,” he said “but resources alone 
do not make it great. America is great 
because this nation set up a system al- 
lowing the individuals to go as far as 
their capacity, energy, ability and am- 
bition let them go.” “In Memoriam” 
services followed the address. After 
adjournment there was informal danc- 
ing in the ballroom of the Nicollet. 

Tuesday was one of the busiest of all 
convention days what with a business 
session in the morning, an automobile 
tour in the afternoon, district dinners 
in the evening and the president’s ball 
at night. 

Reports of the International Treas- 
urer and of the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the International 
Board of Trustees were heard and it 
is nice to be able to say that the audi- 
ence applauded when each report was 


(From page 451) 


read. Kiwanis finances were reported 
in good condition. While descriptions 
of musical offerings are given in anoth- 
er author’s article, mention should be 
made here of the Dowling Crippled 
Children’s Hospital Orchestra. If any- 
one had dry eyes after seeing and hear- 
ing these sadly crippled children it was 
—well, there just couldn’t be any dry 
eyes. 

Darrel Brady, a young world traveler 
had a most unusual address to feature 
the morning’s program. He suggested 
the best way to help youth is to make 
youth help itself. This twenty-five- 
year-old business man said: “It’s cer- 
tainly no compliment to American 
youth that they march on Washington 
and cry to the politicians that Uncle 
Sam isn’t doing enough for them. Even 
the least of us have more to eat and 
more opportunity than in European 
countries even in days of peace. It’s 
our own fault if we don’t take ad- 
vantage of it.” 

With the title of “A Better Under- 
standing of Youth,’’ Nathaniel Lever- 
one, President of the Automatic Can- 
teen Company of America, described 


many of the experiences which he had 
had during his long service as a mem- 
ber of the famous Chicago Crime Com- 
mission. He told of the necessity of 
helping present-day youth rather than 
discouraging him. ‘Our real problem,” 
he said, “is to prevent false ideas be- 
ing taught. There must be a revival 
of interest on the part of our citizens 
in schools, the churches and the govern- 
ment. Youth of today has no more 
tendency towards radicalism than those 
of a generation ago. Our greatest re- 
sponsibility today is to overcome unem- 
ployment and disillusionment.” 
Murdock A. MacPherson of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, former attorney general 
and former treasurer of the province of 
Saskatchewan, was the final speaker on 
the morning program. He discussed 
“Today’s Problems.” He declared: 
“The dictatorship countries have de- 
liberately set out to capture youth. Hit- 
ler and Mussolini ask complete sub- 
servience to the state, there can be no 
divided loyalties. In Germany and Italy 
youth is fanatical while in the democ- 
racies we have been content to have 
youth take everything for granted. 
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From now on we must stress a love of 
country and the responsibilities of 
citizenship.” 

During the afternoon all visitors, 
men, women and children were guests 
of the Minneapolis club on an automo- 
bile tour. They were privileged to see 
the beautiful lakes and _ residential 
sections of which people of the Twin 
Cities are so justly proud. It was a 
courtesy no visiting Kiwanian will ever 
forget, this tour. 

Twenty-nine districts participated in 
twenty-nine dinners, some of them 
merged for fellowship and convenience. 
But every district had its delegations 
together at a dinner. These dinners 
had music assigned by the chairman of 
the International Committee on Music 
and each was visited by some member 
of the International Board of Trustees 
and in many instances by a Past Inter- 
national President. 

As soon as they could leave their dis- 
trict dinners, 78 Kiwanians, three from 
each district, met in a Conference on 
Recommendations for Nominations. 
This was presided over as usual by the 
Immediate Past International Presi- 
dent, H. G. Hatfield, this time. In this 
conference there were considered the 
Kiwanians to be presented the next day 
for the offices to serve during the ad- 
ministrative year of 1940-1941. 

The President’s Ball, held at the 
Auditorium, drew just about every per- 
son registered for the convention. It 
was a beautiful, colorful affair. Like 
all other events great pains had been 
taken to make it go along as nearly 
frictionless as_ possible. Beautiful 
young hostesses added tremendously to 


the effectiveness of the committee’s 
plans. 

There must have been a great many 
tired Kiwanians when Wednesday 


morning came around but a full house 
of delegates was on hand when the in- 
teresting convention election feature 
took place. 

When the crowds arrived at the Au- 
ditorium they found the lower floor 
divided into a house of delegates. All 
who were not delegates were assigned 
to the baleony. Jack Westaway, pres- 
ident of the Hamilton, Ontario, club, 
chairman of the Elections Committee, 
and Day Fezler, secretary of the Okla- 
homa City club and secretary of the 
Texas-Oklahoma District, as well as be- 
ing associate chairman of the Elections 
Committee, had their committees all 
ready and waiting. It takes many Ki- 
wanians to handle Kiwanis elections. 
Four score of them in the counting 
room and two score more to handle 
ballot boxes as well as men on the 
doors working with the assistant ser- 
geants-at-arms. All of these men were 
ready so the speaking part of the pro- 
gram was carried out. 

The report of the International Sec- 
retary, Fred. C. W. Parker, was one 
of the speaking features of the morn- 
ing program. Reporting on Kiwanis 
activities he described it as a “going 
concern,” one that is “moving forward, 
not backward.” Progress has consisted 
in the addition of 78 new clubs built in 


23 districts as against 72 clubs built in 
17 districts last year. Last year Ki- 
wanis membership was reported as just 
under 105,000 while at the Minneapolis 
Convention he reported total member- 
ship as 110,663. A twenty per cent 
increase in service and civic leadership 
activities over last year was also re- 
ported. ‘‘The scope of production of 
Kiwanis increased tremendously in the 
field of a vital and militant citizen- 
ship,” he said. ‘“‘This has been accel- 
erated considerably by world condi- 
tions. Clubs and districts have become 
exceptionally active.” 

O. Samuel Cummings, Past Secre- 
tary and Past President of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, speaking in review of Ki- 
wanis declared that Kiwanians view 
their liberties in the conduct of their 
business and professional life not only 
as a means of profit but also as a means 
of serving their fellowmen. Service 
clubs, he said, are unlike any other 
type of organization in the community. 
“Full fruits of the democracy of Ki- 
wanis are found in the patriotic service 
of clubs and members,” he said. ‘‘The 
organized man power of Kiwanis, both 
in the United States and Canada, gave 
useful patriotic service to their coun- 
tries during the World War.” 

Looking ahead in his views, Dr. 
George A. Selke of St. Cloud, a lieu- 
tenant governor in the Minnesota-Da- 
kotas District for this year but also a 
governor-elect of the district, predicted 
steady expansion for clubs throughout 
the United States and Canada for the 
next twenty-five years. Maintenance 
of the same high standards for selec- 
tion of individual members and greater 
club strength through adherence to a 
clearly defined program also were pre- 
dicted. “Kiwanis will be interested 
not only in what the member can do 
for Kiwanis but also what the club can 
do for the individual Kiwanian,” he 
said. 

Then came Roe Fulkerson with an 
address which some of his most earnest 
admirers insist is the best he has ever 
delivered before a Kiwanis convention. 
“Speaking of Women” was the title 
and he did speak of women. He brought 
out the eternal contest between Ad- 
venture and Romance, the former the 
inherent desire of man, the latter the 
dream of woman from infancy on. 
There was a lot of humor, a large quan- 
tity of philosophy, and certainly suf- 
ficient appeal to compel a great deal 
of applause. In one of his more seri- 
ous utterances he suggested that if 
wives would try as hard daily to please 
their husbands as their breadwinners 
do to please customers, patients and 
clients, fewer married couples would be 
separated. 

An unprogrammed speaker was Lyall 
Barnhart of Oklahoma City, who recom- 
mended a “council for training for 
defense.” The council would set up 
registration desks in prominent down- 
town places in cities and towns to 
register every reserve officer, every re- 
cent graduate of a military school, 
every graduate of a college or univer- 
sity who has completed an R.O.T.C. 
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training course. They would be asked 
to volunteer their services for about 
two hours a few afternoons or evenings 
a week to train and drill young men 
without military experience. He stated 
this plan was being put into effect in 
Oklahoma City. He flew from Okla- 
homa City to present this plan to the 
convention. 

Lawrence Conrad, chairman of the 
Committee on Credentials, presented 
his report so that the house of delegates 
became an elective body, and Trustee 
Gallagher explained procedure in vot- 
ing on an amendment which would 
facilitate Kiwanis convention financing 
and lower registration fees. Then 
Jack Westaway’s ballot box bearers got 
busy and voting took place. With the 
balloting completed the convention ad- 
journed a bit late but enthused to the 
limit to the Fellowship Luncheon in 
the Auditorium basement. Nearly 1500 
were seated in just about the largest 
inter-club luncheon meeting on record. 
At the luncheon there occurred the 
presentation of awards for achievement 
reports, illustrated and noted in other 
pages of this issue of The Kiwanis 


Magazine. Entertainment at the Fel- 
lowship Luncheon was provided by 


Harry Welch, “The Original Pop-Eye”’ 
and by Heaton and Lyons of Winnipeg 
with Miss Olga Irwin as soloist. The 
entertainment was splendid and the Ki- 
wanians gave ample evidence of their 
satisfaction by prolonged applause. 
Then came an afternoon of confer- 
ence. Yes, it was a bit late but the 
attendance at the conferences did not 
appreciably suffer. There was a sec- 
ond edition of the lieutenant governor’s 
conference, an innovation at this con- 
vention. It was presided over by Gov- 
ernor-Elect George A. Selke of the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District. Confer- 
ences on Kiwanis Objectives and Ac- 
tivities and their leaders were as fol- 
lows: Under-Privileged Child—Cy. O. 


Gengelbach, leader; Building New 
Clubs. How? Why? International 


Trustee Charles B. Holman, leader; 
Maintaining Maximum Club Attend- 
ance, Harland G. Long, leader; Intelli- 
gent, Aggressive and Serviceable Citi- 
zenship—Hugh S. Bonar, leader; Coép- 
eration in Law Enforcement and Ob- 
servance; Increased Assistance in Pub- 
lic Safety Movements—Dr. Elliott Men- 
denhall, leader; Achievement Reports 
and Why—Frank S. Wright, leader; 
“Pepper Pot” Problems, Projects, Pro- 
grams—Dr. Ed G. Bricker, leader. In- 
cidentally the convention began Sun- 
day afternoon for conference leaders. 
Charles Dudley of Dallas presided at 
a pre-convention school of instruction, 
thus assuring smooth operation of all 
panels. 

In the evening there was a dinner 
for Past International Officers and 
this year the wives were included. It 
was held at the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club and provided a great opportunity 
for fellowship. And while the Past In- 
ternational Officers were finishing their 
fellowshipping the tired members of 
the Elections Committee unlocked 
themselves from their counting room 
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and delivered sealed boxes to the Sec- 
retary and locked up reports to be 
read on the morrow. The longest 
counting job in history was the report. 
But they made it in time for the Main 
Feature Entertainment. 

When A] Sheehan started working on 
“Land of Sky Blue Water” it is doubt- 
ful if he visioned the great success he 
was going to produce. When it was 
rounded out and presented to the 
packed Auditorium, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional convention history was made. 
The production was a super-spectacle, 
not easy to describe except to say it 
was a combination of the best of old- 
time musical comedy presentations, 
operettas and Palace Theater headline 
vaudeville acts. And it stopped right 
when the audience wished it could go on 
for three more hours. Showmanship, 
professional showmanship, at its best 
made “Land of Sky Blue Water” some- 
thing long to be remembered. 

The balconies were well filled and 
the main floor was crowded when the 
Thursday morning program was 
started. An outstanding speaking at- 
traction and the thrill of meeting new 
officers and expressing appreciation 
for the work of retired officers brought 
the crowds. 

H. V. Kaltenborn, one of the most 
widely known and popular radio com- 
mentators, was the feature speaker and 
his address was as powerful as ex- 
pected. He did not commentate, he 
delivered an address, and in this ad- 
dress was brought out the explanation 
of the most recent war moves in 
Europe. He brought down deafening 
applause when he said: “Hitler knows 
he still has the greatest battle before 
him in the conquest of the British Em- 
pire.”” The British Empire he said has 
outlasted many wars. “One danger 


ism is a creed. National Socialism is 
different from any other political party 
in that National Socialism precludes all 
religious beliefs. 

You can’t be a good Christian and 
be a National Socialist, because the 
Christian Church is universal and there 
can be no divided loyalty to the state 
insofar as Hitler is concerned or inso- 
far as National Socialism is concerned. 
Even in the matter of their religion, as 
they have it, the only faith is faith in 
and to the state. 

Under Adolph Hitler, they have re- 
drafted the Scriptures, and, for in- 
stance, the redrafting of the Sermon 
on the Mount, in the redrafting of the 
Beatitudes indicates to us just where 
the division between our way of life 
and his way comes. You will remem- 
ber that beatitude, “Blessed are the 
peacemakers for they shall be called 
the Children of God.” That is our 


idea; that is our faith. 

Hitler has rewritten it for his state 
church to read this way: “Blessed are 
they who are at peace with their fellow 
countrymen for they shall see God.” 


confronts it,” he said, “the British Em- 
pire has sometimes lost battles but they 
never yet have lost the last one. Naval 
experts hold that whoever controls the 
seas in the long run is bound to win the 
war.” He said the combined British 
and French fleets still hold the balance 
of power on the seas. ‘‘The war is not 
over by any means,” he said, “in fact 
it has just begun. If this war were 
primarily a war for empire it might 
possibly be settled, but it is not. It is 
a war of ideas—democracy against 
totalitarianism.” 

And then the final report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, the adoption of 
important resolutions and Jack West- 
away at the microphone to tell the 
guests that Mark Smith of Thomaston, 
Georgia, was the new president. In- 
troduction of other newly elected offi- 
cers (pictures in another section of the 
magazine) followed and Past Interna- 
tional President Carl E. Endicott was 
again privileged to present bouquets to 
Mrs. Knudson, to Mrs. Smith and to 
Miss Jane Knudson. Introduced also 
was Mark Smith, Junior, manly son of 
the new president. The ‘Immediate 
Past President’? Ben Knudson spoke, 
the new president spoke and there were 
tears and cheers. The convention was 
nearly over. 

But a great spectacle, far greater 
than had been expected was about to 
be presented. Atlanta, Georgia, scene 
of the 1941 convention, offered some 
special scenes from “Gone With the 
Wind,” and Colonel Peachtree, with a 
voice that certainly checked with the 
one owned by Past International Presi- 
dent Henry C. Heinz, extended a cor- 
dial invitation to the next year’s gath- 
ering. Susan Myrick who instructed 
players in their Southern dialect in 
“Gone With the Wind” spoke interest- 


Today's Problems 


(From page 463) 

It is all very well to be at war; you must 
be at peace with your countryman. 

The Bishop, the head of the state 
church, advocates that mercy is a non- 
German attribute. Mercy is the corner- 
stone of our faith. It is not a non- 
German attribute but a non-Nazi at- 
tribute. There we find the difference 
between German and Nazi. Mercy, 
Hitler says, is un-German. To define 
the difference, they will scuttle their 
ships. The able-bodied seamen will get 
in their boats and expect that we will 
pick them up, and we do. Insofar 
as they are concerned, with their air- 
men, they will machine gun innocent 
women and children, destroy, unneces- 
sarily, villages and towns and cities. 

In Canada, our people are involved 
in this conflict. We went into this thing 
freely and voluntarily. We know now 
what the commitments are, as we knew 
last September. We have had reverses; 
we expected them, because as democ- 
racies we were not prepared, but I 
want to say to you who live south of 
the international border that as Ca- 
nadians we realize our commitments 
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ingly on her work with members of the 
cast and told of some of the dialects of 
the Southland. 

The convention was over, not a dull 
moment from the beginning to the end, 
with interest sustained from the open- 
ing on Sunday evening right through to 
the Benediction on Thursday morning. 

Of course there was a grand schedule 
of ladies entertainment features. There 
were fine transportation and loyal sup- 
port from Saint Paul Kiwanians and 
service club members from both cities. 

It did not just happen that the con- 
vention moved smoothly and without 
friction. There were reasons why the 
wheels turned round so properly. He 
didn’t say much and he was seldom seen 
but General Convention Chairman Gay- 
lor Warner was just about every place. 
His committee members worked dili- 
gently at their jobs and the chairman 
circled around and around and filled 
little gaps where they needed filling. 
Eternal vigilance seemed to be the 
watchword. 

The convention was filled with fea- 
tures, all deserving mention. The 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Clyde Brown of 
Napa, California, worked many and 
long hours. Control is necessary at 
conventions and courteously and effi- 
ciently the sergeant-at-arms brought 
about control that was well nigh air- 
tight. There are many “forgotten men” 
of conventions, men who work and do 
not see any of the affairs, men con- 
nected with automobile transportation, 
registration and other arrangements. 

“It was a great convention, makes it 
certain that I will be at Atlanta next 
year and my wife will be with me,” just 
about tells the story. This thought, 
variously worded, was the most fre- 
quently heard post-convention expres- 
sion. 


now better than in September and we 
are in this thing right to the end. 

We realize what it may mean by 
way of sacrifice in blood and treasure. 
We realize that to the full, but our 
attitude is that it would be better for 
us to perish than lose our liberties. 
That being so, everything we have by 
way of blood and treasure is in the 
balance and remains there until Hitler 
is defeated, and ultimately he must be 
if there is any justice in this world. 

You have great industrial plants 
over here. What we need is planes, 
tanks, guns—but planes, first—and 
we say to you from Canada that if you 
will sell us planes we will man them 
with Canadian sons and we will beat 
the Hun in mortal combat overseas. 

It is true that during this war we 
have been forced back on every front 
because we have not had the mechan- 
ized equipment and because our de- 
mocracy had been asleep. That is true, 
but I want to point this out to you— 
that the Hitler soldier is not superior 
to our soldier. I want to point out 
further that when we met him in the 
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air where personality counted and 
when man met man, we defeated him, 
and we are overcoming him now, in air 
battles three and four to one. We say to 
you if you will support us in that way, 
then insofar as we are concerned there 
is no question as to what our attitude 
will be. 

As to peace, the Hitler idea of peace, 
I want to read to you, from his own 
words, what he considers the new 
peace to be. He says: “A new 
peace shall make Germany mistress of 
the globe, a peace not hanging on the 
palm fronds of lachrymose pacifist 
womenfolk, but established by the vic- 
torious sword of a master race that 
takes over the world in the service of 
a higher civilization.”’ 

We don’t want that higher type of 
civilization; we are not going to have 
it if we can prevent it. We are going 
to continue the way of life as it was 
developed and as it was given to us by 
our forefathers. But I think whatever 
happens in the matter of the battle, 
the actual fighting, we must realize, 
during the years that have passed, that 
we have stressed insufficiently the re- 
sponsibility and duty of all citizens. 

We have permitted all our liberties 
to be taken for granted. Today I think 
we all appreciate that these rights are 
not unassailable without confidence, 
these rights are not imperishable with- 
out sacrifice, and these rights are not 
lasting without effort. 

In this difficult hour of our existence 
as an Empire, we have at the head of 


government in the mother land a man 
who, year by year, the past seven years 
warned the democracies as to what was 
coming, but he was not heeded. Of- 
fice was not his until the day that war 
was declared and today he is Prime 
Minister. British blood is the brew 
of many bloods, as is your American 
blood, as is our Canadian blood. 
Coursing through the veins of Winston 
Churchill is the blood of the Marl- 
boroughs, and the blood of America 
on his mother’s side. 

One disappointment after the other 
has been his: Holland, Belgium, Nor- 
way, free countries have been overrun. 
France has been overrun, but Churchill 
says we’ll fight alone. He speaks for 
Britain but he speaks for Canada as 
well. He speaks for Australia and he 
speaks for New Zealand. We will fight 
together because we realize we must 
pursue this thing, Hitlerism, relentless- 
ly and implacably. 

Why were the democracies not 
ready? “Oh, it couldn’t happen here!’’ 
That was the attitude. In Canada, 
Britain, France, appeasement policies 
were followed, in Holland, and in Bel- 
gium. “It couldn’t happen here!’ Well, 
it did happen. Now there is no Nor- 
way, no Denmark. Now there is no 
Belgium, no Holland, and there may be 
no France, but we’ll have to continue 
this fight with all the energy that is 
in us, those of us involved in the com- 
mitment. We will have to risk perishing, 
if necessary, in order that there may be 
maintained the only social order that 
to us is tolerable. 


Speaking of Women... 


(From page 455) 


Kiwanian. No better luck can come to 
a woman than that. 

I am not speaking in jest. The best 
thing that can happen to any woman 
is to marry a man who will give her 
stability; a man who has the respect of 
the community in which he lives; a man 
to whom she and her children can point 
with pride, and for whom neither she 
nor her children need ever be ashamed. 
Kiwanians are such men. 

Let me remind you also that in addi- 
tion to stability, the men of Kiwanis 
give their wives material things. You 
women have nice homes. You have 
radios, automobiles, electric refrigera- 
tors and all the things which are dear 
to a woman’s heart and make for her 
happiness. Your husbands carry insur- 
ance, and your security and that of 
your children is assured. 

I repeat in all seriousness that you 
are the most fortunate group of women 
in the world. The simple fact that your 
husbands brought you here with them 
is evidence that they also love you. 
What more could any woman ask? 

Having reminded you of all these 
things, let me make the statement that 
not one of your husbands ever in- 
tended to marry you. When you mar- 
ried him, you broke up his entire life’s 
plan. You shattered every dream he 


ever had, as a small boy and as an 
adolescent. 

Let’s start thinking about him at his 
smallest. You will find him playing 
with toy drums and lathe swords and 
marching to imaginary music. He loves 
lead soldiers and toy pistols. None of 
this means that he is bloodthirsty and 
longs for war. Oh, no. It is adven- 
ture which lures him. 

As he grows older, what are the 
moving pictures he likes? Horse 
operas, in which they shoot Indians 
and slay robbers and villians. When 
the hero pulls his trusty six gun, four 
cattle thieves, sixteen renegade In- 
dians and two dastardly master minds 
bite the dust, and the family fortune is 
saved for the beautiful heroine. That’s 
adventure! 

When he gets old enough to read, 
he begins on Robinson Crusoe. Then 
he reads Swiss Family Robinson. Soon 
he graduates to Herman Melville’s 
tales of the South Seas; to Conrad’s 
sea stories; to stories of the G-men, 
the Mounties, the Foreign Legion, and 
Richard Halliburton’s tall tales of ad- 
venture. 

Adventure, Adventure, Adventure! 

By the time he is in high school, he 
has built himself a day dream. He has 
planned his life. That life is likely to 
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be that of a beachcomber on a lonely 
South Sea atoll where the breadfruit 
and the coconuts drop in his lap, and 
where the girls all wear grass skirts 
and garlands of flowers around their 
necks. 

Maybe he has decided that he wants 
to be an aviator and soar the skies like 
a hawk, seeking adventure wherever 
adventure is to be found. It is just as 
likely that he longs for a life before the 
mast; a life on the ocean wave, a home 
on the billowy deep. This is especially 
likely if he lives on a farm outside of 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Maybe he wants to hunt orchids and 
gold up the Amazon, under a tropical 
sky in a steaming jungle. Maybe he 
is anxious to spend a winter with the 
Esquimaux, hunting seals and fishing 
through holes in the ice. 

Perhaps he wants to stow away on 
a tramp steamer and trade down the 
east coast of Asia to those spice is- 
lands, and finally settle down in Bali 
Bali, Walla Walla, Upsee Daisy, or 
some other land of dreams where no- 
body works, not even father. 

But regardless of the nature of his 
day dream, it is based on adventure, 
and all his reading, all his study and 
all his mooning revolves around his life 
plan and his dream, 

He realizes that he travels fastest 
who travels alone, and at no time is a 
woman involved in his life plan. He 
has no desire for marriage, children 
and responsibility to anchor him in one 
spot. Adventure is what he wants. 

Thus I say that the man who mar- 
ried you never had the slightest inten- 
tion of doing so. When you did marry 
him, you upset him completely. You 
ruined his life’s plan. You shattered 
his golden dream which had been slowly 
crystalizing since boyhood. 

It is difficult to climb a fence lean- 
ing toward you; to ride a horse which 
is jumping sideways, and to kiss a girl 
who is leaning away from you. But 
none of these things is as difficult as 
describing a woman. 

Beginning with her earliest child- 
hood, she has a doll clutched in her 
arms. Later on she has more and 
bigger dolls. She plays house. When 
she can induce some docile little boy 
to play with her, the game is papa and 
mama. From the cradle on, her one 
thought is romance. 

When she learns to read, she spends 
hours with fairy tales which always 
end with “They married and _ lived 
happily ever after.” As she progresses 
in her reading, she shuns adventure 
stories in favor of romantic novels. 
The Cinderella theme is her favorite. 
Always she knows in her heart that 
some day Prince Charming will come 
in green tights and a hat with a feather 
in it and carry her away on his white 
charger. 

Her favorite plays and moving pic- 
tures are those based on love and mar- 
riage and its millions of complications. 
Her favorite novels are of the same 
type. 

Romance. Romance. Romance is her 
golden dream of life. 
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So here we are. The eternal battle 
of the The battle between ad- 
venture and romance. 

One night a boy meets girl behind a 
honeysuckle vine on a moonlit veranda, 
She turns on all her charm and in a 
few minutes he has her in his arms. In 
that clinch she realizes her life’s dream, 
and his is shattered to bits! Like the 
moon’s reflection on the surface of a 
breeze swept lake, his golden dream is 
broken into a thousand splinters! 

So what? 

So his dream is forgotten during the 
honeymoon, and for a few years be- 
yond, but when the wild yearning of 
love gives way to the placidity of pos- 
session, his dream comes back to him. 

If you see your husband staring into 
the fire with an unopened book in his 
lap, he is not thinking about some dizzy 


sexes. 


blonde. He is most likely thinking 
about harpooning a whale, or climbing 
an Alp. 

In New York City alone, seventy 


thousand husbands ran away. Most of 
them left a wife and one or more chil- 
dren. The monotony of monogamy 
got them, or the call of adventure took 
them. 

Why? 

To make a living, every Kiwanian 
must have at least five hundred clients, 
patients or customers. It is proverbial 
that the customer is always right. So 
all day, every day, he must smile, he 
roust be cheerful, he must be ingratiat- 
ing, he must eternally strive to please 
these five hundred customers. When 
he comes home at night, he wants to 
drop his smile and his nervous tension 
and relax. 

His wife has only one customer to 
please. Her husband is her only client, 
patient or patron. If she pleases just 
one human being, her marriage is a 
success and her home is a happy home. 


But what about those fellows who 
left home? One man’s wife talked 
eternally about her operations, the 


ones she had had and the ones she knew 
she was going to have to have. His 
home was as cheerful as a clinic. He 
had to choose between having an oper- 
ation himself, so that he would be able 
to enter into the conversation, or run- 
ning away, and he chose to run. Of 
course none of you ladies would be as 
morbid as that wife. I don’t mean you. 


Another man’s wife used to come 
down to breakfast in curlers and negli- 
gee, with her face looking like she had 
slept in it. Her husband went from 
that breakfast table to an office where 
beautifully dressed little blonde clerks 
worked all around him, their slim, silk 
clad ankles and tiny high heeled slip- 
pers clicking over the floor like dice in 
a crap game. But, of course, none of 
you ladies risk such a contrast. I don’t 
mean you. 

Another wife used to save up all the 
children’s misdeeds to detail to her 
husband when he came home at night. 
The Jones boy had hit Willie with a 
stone, and Willie hadn’t done a thing 


to him. That Curtis woman next door 
yelled at Susie to get off the fence 
between their two houses, and the 


Perkins dog snapped at Marybelle, and 
he should tell the police. Her husband 
is pearl fishing in the South Seas now. 

There are women in the world who 
want a new fur coat because Jim How- 
ard’s wife has a new one, and her hus- 
band makes as much money as Jim 
Howard and that old cat skin coat of 
hers is moulting like a dog with the 
mange. Of course she isn’t a Kiwanis 
wife. No Kiwanis wife would do that. 

I lay it down as an _ indisputable 
proposition that if a wife would try as 
hard to please her one customer, would 
be as cheerful, as gay, would put her 
best foot foremost, as her husband does 
with his five hundred patients, custom- 
ers or clients, her husband would never 
run out on her. 

Every one of these seventy thousand 
New York wives could have prevented 
her husband’s running away if she had 
given as much time and consideration 
to one human being as he gave to at 
least five hundred for her sake. 

Of course, I am not talking about 
any woman present. You aren’t that 
kind of women. No Kiwanis woman is 
like that. You don’t whine; you aren’t 
clinical; you never worry a tired hus- 
band; you never drag him out to a 
bridge party when he would rather go 
to bed early; you never try to keep up 
with the Joneses, so your husband will 
never run away from you. 

Because of you, your husband has 
forgotten that shattered day dream of 
his youth. Or has he? 

I wonder. 


eee 
Youth Has a Chance 


(From page 452) 


organization and several others like 
yours are doing more to make men real- 
ize that the other fellows are human 
beings than anything else I know. 

How are we going to get that under- 
standing? 

Two thousand years ago, on the side 
of a hill by the Mediterranean Sea there 
was a carpenter. People came to him 
with the same question. He said, “All 
right, I'll tell you what you can do.” We 
call it Salvation. Many people misun- 
derstand that word. I think of Him as 


a practical, hard-headed fellow who had 
a lot of vision. 


He said, “Up until now you have been 
rather civilized; if somebody hit you, 
you hit him back. That was the law, 
but I'll give you a better one. I want 
you to learn to know this fellow who sits 
next to you,” he said, “he’s a human 
being. Treat him as though he were 
you. That’s going to be the only sal- 
vation for this world.” 

Now the two most war-like nations on 
this earth who have entered war, Italy, 
that claims to have had Christianity 
two thousand years; and Germany, that 
claims to have first printed the Bible, 
are most war-like. Obviously, Chris- 
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tianity in this world has failed. No, 
nothing has failed, because nothing can 
fail if you don’t try it. So as an adven- 
turous man who likes to scoop the world 
on sensational pictures and bring them 
back again, I tell yor I think the Chris- 
tian story, after all, is the solution to 
this problem. In other words, just treat- 
ing the other fellow like a human being. 


* % a 


The last time I came back to Amer- 
ica, I landed in New York, along with 
some other fellows. I felt like lying 
down on the ground and kissing the 
earth that here was peace and plenty. 
We looked around and we saw the youth 
of America and we thought, “How 
grateful they must be!” We saw some 
of them marching and we thought it 
must be out of gratitude. I regret to 
say that wasn’t the case. 

Two weeks after we landed, a group 
marched on Washington. They were a 
bunch of loud mouths and they came 
over on the lawn and on the Capitol 
steps and insulted the President of the 
United States. 

I say it’s a bad situation in our world 
when the youth of our country of that 
type, who call themselves representa- 
tives of American youth, so much so 
that they call themselves the Youth 
Congress of America, march up to the 
Capitol steps and insult the Executive 
of this nation. 

They said, “America ain’t doing 
enough for us, better do more, better 
give us better jobs and more money or 
we’re goin’ to be Communists, so there!” 
Oh the stupidity of it! The first of last 
month I stood on a street corner in New 
York City and saw those youngsters 
march for hours and hours and hours 
carrying placards on their shoulders, 
and I looked in vain for a sign saying, 
“America, we’re grateful!’ I saw thou- 
sands who complained and squawked 
and insulted the government in our 
country. 

They’re not typical American repre- 
sentatives of American youth. They 
are misguided and misled, because we 
have a lot of good-for-nothing adults 
who have nothing more to do than go 
about agitating the youth of our na- 
tion. Too often we, who are the people 
of our nation, sit around and let chaos 
break over our heads before we go to 
the polls and vote the right ticket. 

I’ve had experience with these agita- 


tors. They follow me around. They 
like to heckle me. We have a lot of fun 
but I give them both barrels every 
chance I get. They say they want 


Communism. I’ve seen the stupidity of 
it. Hitler told me, himself, “My power 
lies in the youth of Germany.” 

Hitler was a small-time, two-bit poli- 
tician. There was a group of youths 
in Germany, like these over here I’ve 
been talking about, except that they 
had a right to complain because they 
were starving. That gang in Washing- 
ton doing that marching had cigars and 
the girls wore silk stockings. Not a 
girl in Russia of all the millions there, 
in groups like that, has ever seen a 
silk stocking, yet these American girls 
were marching along complaining about 
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America and what it was not doing 
for them. That same America is giving 
them other things, all we have in Amer- 
ica, peace and security, and they don’t 
understand. 

I started to tell you about how Hitler 
got his start. As I said, there were a 
great many of those youths who were 
starving and ill-clothed. He said to 
them, “I’ll dress you up in fancy uni- 
forms, the fanciest you can imagine. 
You’ll march up and down and the girls 
will throw kisses at you. I’ll feed you 
the best food in the land. I’ll pay you 
when you get married and if you 
have a few children you won’t have to 
pay me back. Will you do it?” 

They thought that sounded like good 
talk and they agreed to do what he 
wanted and he kept his word with those 
German youths. Even the devil is sin- 
cere. Their idea is one of blind faith. 

So, you see it’s dangerous when youth 
gets discontented, where we get more 
than any one else has anywhere on the 
earth, because we have some politicians 
who may be like Hitler. So, I know 
what it is to be on the other side of the 
tracks. There is an opportunity in 


America. It’s the only country in the 
world where it still can happen that an 
unknown kid can make money and get 
along, because we have money in Amer- 
ica. 

Democracy can be improved upon, of 
course, Perhaps we can improve on the 
American Government, labor conditions, 
all these things that make America, 
but let’s remember when we do we are 
improving upon the best labor condi- 
tions, social conditions, and the best 
government in the world, and it’s up 
to us to keep it that way, because it 
didn’t just happen. Our ancestors 
fought and died to give us just what 
we have and it isn’t static any more 
than anything else in life. We have to 
fight to keep it. 

I think Kiwanis International is fine. 
Why shouldn’t I? It gave me a chance, 
a fatherless boy, to meet a pal who has 
been more than a pal since I met him. 
I am grateful to Kiwanis. You want 
to serve mankind. That’s the solution 
the carpenter tried to talk about two 
thousand years ago. I say, more power 
to you. 


Looking Backwards 25 Years 


(From page 459) 


of profit, but also as a means of serving 
their fellow men. 

Kiwanis stands for better business, 
not bigger business; yet better business 
is usually bigger and more profitable. 
What does Kiwanis mean by “better 
business?” 

1. Kiwanis recognizes that every 
business and profession must play a 
useful part in the community. 

2. That success must be measured in 
usefulness as well as financial profit. 
But there is no conflict between the 
ideas of service and of profit, as some 
within our own democracy would have 
us believe. The profit motive is not 
only compatible with, but fundamental 
to, maintaining our democracy. 

3. Kiwanis recognizes that in meas- 
uring usefulness in terms of democratic 
ideals, that labor must be considered, 
not as a commodity, but as a partner— 
and as a partner, must be assured 
against the hazards of unemployment, 
impaired health, and destitution of old 
age. 

Kiwanis also recognizes the right of 
labor to bargain collectively through 
their chosen representatives for a liv- 
ing wage and for reasonable working 
hours. 

Kiwanis recognizes that capital is as 
indispensable to the American form of 
economic life as labor, should be treated 
justly, but with those safeguards em- 
ployed by government that will main- 
tain a proper balance between service 
to society and a profit to business. 

There has come a realization on the 
part of capital and management that 
the fundamental weakness in our con- 
temporary capitalism has been its own 
shortsighted greed, that they have been 
substituting cunning for character, and 
that it wasn’t cunning after all. Indus- 


try has finally seen the folly of paying 
more attention to the creation of bet- 
ter machines than to the making of 
better men. 

Kiwanis recognizes the unjustness of 
uncontrolled competition and welcomes 
government participation as an umpire 
to see that individual businesses, great 
and small, play the game according to 
self-imposed rules that insure fair play 
to capital, labor, and the public they 
serve. And may I say parenthetically 
that an umpire does not participate in 
the game. 

Kiwanis history reveals quiet, con- 
tinuous inner and outer development, 
with only one striking change in phi- 
losophy and operation. This change 
took place when Kiwanis secured con- 
trol of its own name, the right to oper- 
ate solely under the control of its mem- 
bership, and substituted the motto, ‘“‘We 
Build” for “We Trade.” 

The fact of the matter is that the 
spirit and activities epitomized in the 
phrase, ‘‘We Build” had existed in Ki- 
wanis from the beginning, the change 
in motto simply gave official recognition 
to a change in emphasis which had al- 
ready taken place. 

Because of the dramatic effect of the 
purchase of the Browne contract there 
was a tendency to underestimate the 
important part which the business and 
professional interests of its members 
play in Kiwanis. With added maturity 
has come recognition of the fact that 
success in profits, as well as service, is 
a badge of honor rather than of dis- 
grace, and without such success, the 
prestige of its members would not con- 
tribute to the prestige of Kiwanis, and 
many of its activities requiring the 
financial support of its members would 
not be possible. 
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Let us not forget that private profits 
arising from successful operation of the 
democratic capitalistic system make 
possible much of our Kiwanis program 
of service to humanity. 

It is difficult to catalog achievements 
in the development of the spiritual life 
of our members, although all other 
achievements may be results of which 
it is the cause. It is equally difficult to 
appraise and evaluate the great impor- 
tance of Kiwanis contribution to estab- 
lishing and maintaining high standards 
of business and professional conduct. 
It is a simple matter to record the 
achievements in the fields of philan- 
thropic, civic, state and provincial, na- 
tional and international service. 

The service clubs are unlike any 
other type of organization in the com- 
munity. They are not chambers of 
commerce, devoted to business and civic 
improvement, and yet our clubs and 
membership support and participate in 
chamber of commerce work. They are 
not organized to sponsor any one or 
more of the great humanitarian enter- 


prises, such as the Red Cross, Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Y.M.C.A., 
Crippled Children’s Hospital, Voca- 


tional Guidance Clinic, Orphans’ Home, 
Safety Patrol, etc., and yet our clubs 
and members actively participate in the 
activities and financial support of lit- 
erally thousands of organizations, some 
purely local and many identified with 
national and international organiza- 
tions. 

The strength of Kiwanis in the field 
of philanthropic service has been its 
unfettered availability for service to 
those needing assistance—individuals, 
organizations, in which the members of 
the local club are interested in any par- 
ticular club year. Where interest in 
any specific work carries from one club 
administration into another, it is by 
voluntary action of the second adminis- 
tration. So far as possible, each ad- 
ministration’s projects are completed 
within the calendar year. 

Our Objects reveal the basic pur- 
poses of Kiwanis; our Objectives, the 
current program under which our pur- 
poses are translated into accomplish- 
ments. Long before our Objects were 
written in their present phraseology 
they existed as guiding principles of 
Kiwanis. Long before most of our 
present Objectives were officially 
adopted, Kiwanis clubs were engaged in 
the fields of work which they encom- 
pass, 

For example, almost from the incep- 
tion of Kiwanis our clubs engaged in 
work for under-privileged children. In 
one club such work took the form of 
providing recreational, cultural, spirit- 
ual and fellowship activities for news- 
boys; in another, surgical, medical and 
nursing care for crippled children; in 
another, dental service for unfortunate 
and needy children, and so on through 
the broad list of activities for under- 
privileged children, each reflecting a 
community need to which Kiwanis was 
prepared to minister. 

It was, therefore, natural and proper 
that work for under-privileged children 
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should be recognized as the first official 
Objective of Kiwanis—not an Objec- 
tive superimposed upon Kiwanis, but 
rather official recognition of a major 
field of philanthropic service in which 
Kiwanis was already successfully en- 
gaged. 

With the single exception of our Ob- 
jective of vocational guidance for 
young people, our Objectives of work 
with boys and girls, in establishing 
closer relations between rural and 
urban communities, encouragement of 
intelligent, aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship, simply recognized fields of 
service in which Kiwanis clubs and 
Kiwanians were already actively en- 
gaged. 

In the field of civic service almost 
every conceivable type of activity has 
been engaged in by our clubs and mem- 
Non-partisan consideration of 
community needs, careful planning of 
projects adopted for sponsorship, and 
organized, faithful and efficient work 
on the part of the membership has en- 
abled Kiwanis clubs to roll up a match- 
less record of civic service. 


bers. 


Nothing did so much to give signifi- 
cance, character and purpose to our 
then youthful movement, to consolidate 
it into a genuine, purposeful organiza- 
tion, or to establish its character as an 
institution devoted to unselfish service, 
as the war work activities of our early 
clubs. 

Literally from the day of their or- 
ganization, our first clubs in Canada 
plunged into a wide range of civilian 
war-time activities. From the date of 
the entry of the United States into the 
World War, our clubs this side of our 
Kiwanis boundary followed their broth- 
ers to the north into war work. The 
organized man-power of Kiwanis ren- 
dered needed and useful service during 
and following those fateful years of 
1914-1918. 

The full fruits of the democracy of 
Kiwanis are found in the patriotic serv- 


ice of clubs and members. Again our 
Canadian brothers are engaged with the 
Mother Country in what is proving to 
be World War II. The will to peace of 
those of us who live in the United States 
does not blind us to the fact that our 
Canadian friends are again carrying the 
banner of Christian civilization—the 
banner of our democracy, as well as 
their own. 

Hitler and Mussolini, vivid symbols 
of totalitarian brigandry and irreligion, 
are still but the leaders, the representa- 
tives of a clash of ideologies far more 
world-shaking than all the world’s 
armaments combined. Again Canada 
mans the ramparts for humanity, and 
Canadian Kiwanians in the armed 
forces of their country and in service 
at home are again acquitting them- 
selves with great distinction as they did 
a quarter of a century ago. 

Great Britain is the mother of democ- 
racy. Canada is as bright a star of 
democracy as shines in the constella- 
tion, the British Empire. Great Britain 
was once our Mother Country, as she 
is Canada’s. We of the United States 
share with our brothers in Canada the 
priceless heritage of democratic ideals 
which root back in the Magna Carta. 

It is significant that Kiwanis—the 
whole service club movement, for that 
matter—has its foundations in the firm 
and friendly soil of democracy. The 
ideology of the service clubs is incom- 
patible with the ideology of totali- 
tarianism. Service clubs have been 
forced to disband in totalitarian states. 
The essential democracy of the service 
club movement is as naturally repug- 
nant to a dictatator, as the dictator, 
and all he stands for, are repugnant to 
the service club members, even to 
former members in his own land. 

Kiwanis looks back upon its quarter 
century of valuable service only to gain 


confidence and inspiration for the 
vitally important opportunities and 
responsibilities of the present and 


future. 


eee 
A Better Understanding of Youth 


(From page 457) 


parents are either drunkards or brutes. 
They are not the old type of criminal, 
not the beetle-browed man with the 
protruding jaw, not the man who 
talked from the corner of his mouth, 
ignorant and coarse. As you see these 
boys in penitentiaries, they are bright 
appearing boys, just fine, normal 
American boys who have gone wrong, 
and you wonder what we are coming 
to. 

Then you see a wave of disbelief, of 
atheism, sweeping the nation, preach- 
ers talking to empty pews, and you 
say, “What’s wrong with youth?” You 
see youth taking no interest in citizen- 
ship, in this nation where the citizen 
is the king if he chooses to be, but to 
youth it means nothing. Then we won- 
der if the country has gone to the 
dogs and if the boys and girls of today 
are no good, and we blame them for 
everything. 


Yet are we right? Are they to blame 
for any of these troubles? Are they 
the ones who have permitted Com- 
munism and Nazism and Fascism to be 
taught in our schools and colleges? 
Are they the ones who have caused 
these radical doctrines to be preached 
from the pulpits? Are they the ones 
who have caused unemployment? Just 
think that over, Mr. Average Citizen, 
and you'll realize that perhaps it was 
your neglect and my neglect that per- 
mitted these things to creep in. So, in- 
stead of denouncing youth, let’s try to 
understand him and then be friendly 
with him. 

All over this nation during the last 
few weeks, commencement speakers 
have been talking to youth, and in 
churches, if you can get them into a 
church, and before the youth move- 
ments (I don’t mean radicals). What 
are they telling them? They are not 
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encouraging them. They are telling 
them that they are going out into a 
cruel world, one where it will take 
much courage to get anywhere, where 
there is little or no opportunity, and 
where they will be disillusioned and 
disappointed. That’s being preached 
everywhere. 

What’s happening to youth? They 
are being discouraged. I can assure 
you no youth who graduates from 
school is going to be disillusioned; the 
writers, preachers, and teachers have 
already done that for him. It has been 
done in the magazines, on the stage, 
and over the radio, and from many of 
these other sources of public informa- 
tion. They have torn the ideals of 
home, church, and nation from their 
lofty pedestals and dragged them in 
the mud. 

If we understood youth, we would 
know these boys are not going to be 
disillusioned. If we helped them they 
would get new illusions because they 
would find new truths as they go out 
in the world. They would find that 
the average American home is a very 
fine institution, that the average 
church member is sincere, and that 
most Americans believe in this great 
Constitution of ours, believe in our 
type of government, even though we 
neglect it shamefully. 

As far as Kiwanis is concerned, well, 
there are literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of children who are well fed and 
happy, and there are many boys and 
girls who otherwise would be hopeless 
cripples today or useless citizens, there 
are many boys who have had the op- 
portunity to graduate from college to 
whom that privilege would have other- 
wise been denied had it not been for 
your help. We have better cities be- 
cause of Kiwanis and Rotary, because 
men do meet together, call each other 
by their first names and eat and sing 
together. Our trouble is that we don’t 
understand youth, and it doesn’t un- 
derstand itself. 

We blame youth for all our troubles, 
communism, atheism, lack of interest 
in citizenship, and so on. We call them 
loafers and we say they believe the 
world owes them a living, but are we 
fair? Is the blame on their doorstep or 
on ours? We think of communism 
being taught in schools and colleges, 
but it is to be found in cities, state 
legislatures and even in Washington. 
What has youth to do with that? Ab- 
solutely nothing. 

The fault is ours. We are the ones 
who are permitting the teaching of 
those things. We, the citizens of the 
United States, are permitting our 
youth to be taught those things. We 
can stop it. An intelligent, indignant 
citizenry of this nation can do any- 
thing it wants to do, and if Kiwanis 
wants to do it, it can stop communism 
in this nation. 

I have no objections to men knowing 
about communism, but I want them to 
know the truth and not the half truth, 
and I object to half truths being taught 
in our educational systems or being 
preached from pulpits or even from 
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soap boxes. When I think of our boys 
being permitted by us to listen to poor 
politicians or petulant professors who, 
through persuasive promises, say they 
will lead them along the primrose paths 
to a political profession, who ask them 
to give up the right of free speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of re- 
ligious worship and freedom of oppor- 
tunity because, perhaps, of a tem- 
porary economic end, I wonder what 
we can be thinking of. 

Then they paint this great, glorious 
story of the idealistic state and the 
idealistic community—particularly the 
state would be ideal—but it’s only half 
true. Yes, communism would go great 
if all people were intelligent, unselfish, 
and equal physically and mentally, 
which, of course, is absolutely ridicu- 
lous. Wouldn’t an absolute monarchy 
be ideal if the monarch were most in- 
telligent, kindly, thoughtful, and un- 
derstanding? Even in such a case, 
what would happen when he died? 
Would we have another such one to 
follow him? 

So these theoretical governments 
they talk about have no foundation of 
fact. If they are going to talk about 
communism in schools, let’s have the 
truth. The finest types of communism 
have been tried in this nation and 
failed. The Brook Farm Colony in 
Massachusetts, a small group of ideal- 
istic people, honestly and kindly tried 
living together on a community basis, 
but it failed. Then there’s Zion City, 
Illinois, Dowie’s old colony, which is 
in bankruptcy. 

Why has it failed? Because human 
nature has never changed since the 
dawn of history, yet people want to tell 
you that you can make this great na- 
tion of over 135,000,000 people of 
every racial background, religious be- 
lief, men who do and don’t want to 
work, into a successful nation of com- 
munism. It just can’t be done. Why 
don’t they tell you about Russia? Why 
don’t they bring in expert testimony? 

When I hear men sincerely criticize 
our government, I tell them there is 
nothing wrong with the American sys- 
tem of government. The only thing 
that’s wrong is the citizens who permit 
it to be administered in a wrong man- 
ner. This government, in spite of its 
corruption, in spite of the wrong men 
who so often help administer it, in 
spite of our lack of interest in the gov- 
ernment, is still, after all, the most 
human, just, and successful adventure 
in human liberty that the world has 
ever seen. So I say, a determined 
citizenry can eliminate communism if, 
instead of being passive citizens, we 
set an example to youth by being real 
citizens. 

Then we look at this crime situation; 
that’s the tragic thing. The head of 
the F.B.I. said to me, ‘Mr. Leverone, 
we don’t know where to turn. Think,” 
he said, ‘‘during the last three years 
the age has dropped from twenty-two 
years to nineteen years!” 

I said to him, ‘“‘Have you studied it? 
If you have you will find, if you make 


the same kind of a survey as we did in 
Illinois, that these children didn’t ask 
to be born, nor did they have anything 
to do with being born in these blighted 
areas. It’s not their fault. Their par- 
ents were drunkards or brutes or 
thieves. It’s not their fault that char- 
acter wasn’t bred into them by fine 
school teachers and fine ministers. It’s 
our fault that we permit the slums, 
that we permit children to have no 
place to play except around dives and 
factory neighborhoods.” 

Thank God, Kiwanis and Rotary are 
doing something to solve that. So 
crime is not a problem of youth; it’s 
the problem of the citizen. If the citi- 
zen is willing to understand youth and 
take his responsibility, crime will be 
cut down to where it should be. 

Then we say that youth doesn’t be- 
lieve. In eight years, unbelief has been 
sweeping the nation. The poor minis- 
ters are starving to death because 
there is no one in the congregation. 
Is it youth? You don’t fool the young 
generation. They’re’ brighter and 
smarter than we are in most instances. 
A father insists on his boy going to 
church, yet the father doesn’t go. He 
ridicules the church and ministers, so 
how can the boy go? 

He hears his father talk of citizen- 
ship. He hears him denounce crooked- 
ness in public office. He hears him 
speak about integrity, and then he sees 
his own father cheat on his income tax. 
He hears the business man talk about 
fine ideals in business, and then he 
hears the business man in the same 
breath bragging how he put over a 
sharp deal on somebody else. 

You don’t fool the youth. It makes 
him skeptical and cynical. It makes 
him follow these men who denounce 
business, these political polecats who, 
in order to get votes, blame everything 
upon business, from the WPA to the 
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seven-year itch, and they’re both very 
much alike. 

So, as Mr. Brady said, we need to 
understand youth; we need to set them 
an example; we need to furnish leaders 
for them. We want leaders and leaders 
are lacking.. There are some few able 
leaders, in education, in politics, in the 
church, and we need them everywhere. 
There is the opportunity for youth, an 
opportunity to lead, when he is old 
enough to do so. We are so utterly 
lacking in leaders. Why? Because 
there is no inspiration, because there 
is no sense of gratitude. 

It is only groups like this, men will- 
ing to serve, inspire others to serve, 
men willing to make the great sacrifice 
necessary to become a leader, and be- 
ing a leader is a great sacrifice, where 
there is real leadership training. Why 
aren’t men ready to make the sacri- 
fice? If you would talk to as many 
leaders as I have, mayors, chiefs of 
police, and the like, you would know 
what I mean. 

e+ & £ & 

When I see Kiwanians an¢@ others 
trying to find the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow and when they find 
it, don’t know what to do with it, I 
wonder if we wouldn’t understand each 
other better if we lived more useful 
lives, lives of greater service. 

If we have an understanding of our- 
selves and of the youth of this nation, 
I have no fear for the nation. Perhaps 
if the youth of this nation could look 
at the motto my mother gave me to 
put on my desk in college, written by 
an old Quaker, it might be of much 
help to them: 

“T shall pass through this world but 
once. If, therefore, there be any kind- 
ness I can show, or any good thing I 
can do, let me do it now; let me not 
defer it or neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again.” 


ee e@ 
Whither? 


(From page 456) 


only way to save civilization is to 
amass so many tanks, so many planes, 
so many bombs, that it will be impos- 
sible for the enemy to keep pace. That 
is the only way we will save civiliza- 
tion. 

co a a a * 

You have heard frequently from ver- 
bose youngsters that this is an old 
man’s war. They say the thing to do is 
to hang all the premiers of all the 
countries the day that war is declared. 

* * of * * 


If it was true that the last war was 
a war made by old men, this war is a 
war which has been made by the youth 
of the world. Ponder that a moment. 
It has been the youth of Italy and the 
youth of Germany who have made pos- 
sible the power of Hitler and Mussolini, 
and it is because our own youth have 
been duped into believing some of the 
things that have been said to them 
that we have been lulled into a false 
security. 


Here is an instance. For years now 
there have been exchange students be- 
tween the youth of Germany, England, 
France and Belgium, and the English 
have been taking it at its face value. 
Evidence has come out to show that 
the large percentage of German youth 
were using that hospitality to make 
maps of bridges, plants, landing fields, 
so that when the hour came they would 
know the country that they were going 
to conquer. That is the type of thing 
that we have been finding. 

Another thing, have you those dear 
souls down here who tell you that we 
are not going to raise a hand against 
the German people; it’s against Hitler 
and Adolph Hitler alone that we are 
fighting? That is errant nonsense. 

My journeys in Germany have led me 
to believe that eighty-five per cent of 
the German people, young and old, 
adore Hitler. Hitler wouldn’t have been 
possible, and the horror which has come 
about as a result of this war wouldn’t 
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have been possible if the German pec- 
ple hadn’t given consent to the things 
Hitler has asked them to do. 

This may sound strange, coming 
from a clergyman, but the only thing 
we can do is this. The German people 
have never known what war is. Their 
battles have always been fought in 
other people’s homelands, under other 
people’s roofs. Before this conflict is 
finished, we must teach Germany that 
war is hell so that they will have no 
more of it. 


* ‘Ke fy 1K 


Will you understand the spirit in 


which I say this? As one who loves 
you, as one who knows you, as one who 
knows that your blood never did run 


cold or slow in danger’s hour, as a peo- 
ple who passionately love your freedom 
and individuality—you are the most 
individual people on the globe; there’s 
never two of you the same which is 
something to be grateful for, if Hitler 
wins, if he defeats Great Britain, and 
you desire to live as free men, you will 


fight with all your man-power, all your 
resources. You will fight either sooner 
or later, and if later, you may have to 
fight alone. 

I’m giving you the truth. You say to 
me “You British say you are not going 
to surrender. No, we'll die first. We'll 
help protect you on this coast while you 
protect us on the other. You see, we'll 
each do all we can. We know we are 
safe as long as you are here.” 

Why do we say we are going to fight 
on? I’ll tell you why. Because I know. 
I know that the forces that were repre- 
sented by Jesus of Nazareth are in- 
finitely stronger than all the forces rep- 
resented by Hitler and his cohorts. I 
know it. 

2K kK oe k ok 

Yes, I know—not because God is on 
our side this time, but because we are 
on God’s side, on the side of decency 
and right. 


Protecting Democracy 


(From page 454 


It is interesting to note that, at 
least up until the signing of the pact 
between Stalin and Hitler, the most 
effective tactic being used by American 
nazis and fascists was the building up 
of what was termed an anti-communist 
movement. Significantly enough, this 
movement was not an anti-fascist or 
anti-nazi movement. On the other hand, 
the Communist Party was gaining its 
greatest influence prior to the signing 
of the pact through the promotion of 
what was known as anti-fascist move- 
ments. It, significantly enough, had no 
criticism to offer of communism. Had 
that situation persisted, it is not im- 
possible that the energy of our earnest 
and well intentioned citizens might 
have been dissipated in doing the bid- 
ding of one totalitarian group against 
another one. 

x ‘* * * * 

It should be clear by this time to us 
all that the possibility of defending 
democracy by forming united fronts 
with groups which do not believe in 
democracy itself, but in an opposite 
philosophy of life and government, is 
not only very foolish but a dangerous 
practice. 

* ak ak * 2k 

It would, of course, be astonishing 
if communists had not made a particu- 
lar effort to gain control with the ranks 
of American labor. It is also true that 
the main effort in recent years has been 
directed against the C. I. O. In this 
connection, however, the committee has 
stated in its report that it is unmistak- 
ably certain that the majority of the 
membership of the C. I. O. are not 


communist or communist sympathizers, 
but sincere American workers seeking 
to improve their lot in life in perfectly 
legitimate American fashion. The com- 


We shall not die. Democracy must 
live because it is of God. 
, 
mittee concludes its discussion of the 


labor movement in the following way: 

“American labor has borne the brunt 
of the communist efforts to pursue the 
policy of penetration of mass organ- 
izations in the past four years and, to 
the degree that that effort has been suc- 
cessful, American labor has a task of 
great seriousness and importance on its 
hands. The serious factor in the sit- 
uation, from the standpoint of the na- 
tion as a whole, lies not so much in 
the purely economic views which the 


members of labor organizations may 
hold, as in the foreign control over 
Communist Party members, which 


might in time of stress lead to sabotage 
and to espionage, and in the commu- 
nist rule-or-ruin policy so disruptive to 
the labor organizations themselves. 

“The committee believes that the 
American labor movement must, and 
will, as speedily as possible, free itself 
of communist leadership and control 
wherever its exists. 

“The committee is emphatic in its 
belief that a strong and vigorous labor 
movement is an element of strength in 
the life of our democracy. But the 
committee must assert that the Com- 
munist Party is interested in trade- 
unions primarily for the purpose of 
attempting to utilize those labor or- 
ganizations for the benefit of the Rus- 
sian dictatorship and its foreign pol- 
icies.” 

With regard to nazi and fascist 
organizations, the committee report has 
the following to say about the German- 
American Bund: 

“Testimony before the committee, 
however, both from hostile and friend- 
ly witnesses, establishes conclusively 
that the German-American Bund re- 
ceives its inspiration, program, and di- 
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rection from the Nazi Government of 
Germany through the various propa- 
ganda organizations which have been 
set up by that government and which 
function under the control and super- 
vision of the Nazi Ministry of Propa- 
ganda and Enlightenment. 

“Many of these so-called organiza- 
tions are nothing more than letterhead 
or ‘name’ organizations and have lit- 
tle or no actual membership. In some 
instances one individaul will create and 
be the self-designated ‘dictator’ of 
several such groups at the same time. 
The words ‘patriotic’ ‘Christian’ and 
‘American’ frequently are used in the 
names of the various organizations for 
the purpose of attracting followers. 
Needless to say, the use of these words 
by such organizations is a gross mis- 
representation and entirely inconsist- 
ent with the actual purposes for which 
the organizations stand.” 

The report gives details concerning 
only one such group; namely, the Silver 
Shirts of America, and contains the 
following statement with regard to the 
activities of Mr. William Dudley Pelley, 
its leader: 

“From the documentary evidence 
and testimony before the committee 
concerning the activities of Pelley, the 
conclusion that he is a racketeer en- 
gaged in mulcting thousands of dol- 
lars annually from his fanatical and 
misled followers and credulous people 
all over the United States, Canada and 
certain foreign countries, is inescap- 
able.” 

In conclusion, the report strikes a 
constructive, and I believe, encourag- 
ing note and I will therefore read the 
last paragraph of the report: 

“We believe that the committee 
would render a disservice to the nation 
if it left the impression in its report 
that there is anything in the present 
situation to cause anyone to lose faith 
in the American people as a whole or 
their devotion to their basic institu- 
tions. Indeed, one of the greatest 
facts of all that should be recorded in 
the report of this committee is that 
on the basis of evidence presented to 
the committee, not over 1,000,000 peo- 
ple in the United States can be said 
to have been seriously affected by these 
essentially foreign or un-American 
activities. That leaves about 131,000,- 
00 Americans who in spite of the efforts 
of nazis, fascists, communists, self- 
styled saviors of America and all the 
rest, and in spite of the suffering and 
distress of 10 years of unemployment 
and depression, are still as sound and 
loyal to American institutions and the 
democratic way of life as they ever 
were. We owe something to these 131,- 
000,000 people—especially to the poor, 
the unemployed, the distressed among 
them. We owe something to our farm- 
ers, our workers, our business and 
professional people who have so nobly 
stood by America, her institutions and 
ideals through these difficult years. We 
owe them a solution of the economic 
and social problem of unnecessary 
poverty in the midst of possible plen- 
ty.” 
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It is, of course, a source of bitter- 
ness to think that there are in the 
United States people whose first loyalty 
is to other governments, and this sort 
of thing is today a matter of more 
serious concern than was the case a 
year ago. We have a right to combat 
it with all of the force of public opin- 
ion and united loyalty. It is important, 
however, that the actual work of com- 
bating such espionage, sabotage or 
disloyal activities as may exist in our 
country should be done by the duly 
constituted law-enforcing agencies and 
by professional people who know their 
business and who are in a position to 
beat the borers at their own game. 
Basically, I think it is the duty of 
Congress to provide the Department of 
Justice with sufficient funds and per- 
sonnel to handle this problem. 


as Eo a Bo 


So far as the Committee on Un- 
American Activities is concerned, its 
job, as I see it, is to combat subterfuge 
and deception and to bring out into 
the light of day the major outstanding 
facts regarding un-American activities, 
as I have previously defined them. 
Certainly in a democracy we have a 
perfect right to know who the people 
are who would like to see the liberties 
of democracy a thing of the past, what 
their methods of operation are and 
what their real aims and purposes may 
be. To this end, I have myself in- 
troduced a bill requiring any such or- 
ganizations to register the full facts 
concerning themselves with the ap- 
propriate governmental agency. One 
unknown undercover operator for for- 
eign interests can do far more damage 
than 12 people who through choice or 
through compulsion operate in the 
open. 

The front line of defense, however, 
in this protection of democracy is two- 
fold: First, it must consist in the 
untiring efforts of patriotic labor lead- 
ers and the rank and file workers to 


keep their organizations free from 
communism or any other influence 


which takes its inspiration from out- 
side the United States. It is important 
for us to know about and uphold the 
hands of the work now being done by 
the overwhelming majority of labor in 
America to accomplish this purpose. 
In like manner, it is important for 
organizations like chambers of com- 
merce, manufacturers’ associations, 
ete., to keep themselves free from 
any sort of nazi or fascist influences 
which may attempt to insinuate them- 
selves into their councils. The thing 
we have to do is to lay greater stress 
than we have ever laid before upon 
unfailing loyalty to our country and 
its institutions and a profound concern 
on the part of all of us of the welfare 
of every group of our fellow citizens. 

And perhaps our most fundamental 
job is to so work in the solution of our 
economic and social problems that there 
will never come to the United States 
any so-called “revolutionary situation” 
—a situation of hopelessness on the 
part of people, of breakdown of duly 


constituted government. Without such 
a situation there is little to fear from 
any movement seeking to establish 
dictatorship in the United States. 

But there is more than one group in 
the country that might hope to benefit 
from a revolutionary situation—more 
than one group which despises de- 
mocracy, the rights of the common 
man and constitutional limitations on 
the use of brute force. At both ex- 
tremes of our society we find such 
groups. 

All that is necessary to give them 
their chance is long-continued failure 
of the forces of progress to offer the 
people substantial hope of security and 
a betterment of their conditions. All 
those who would like to see democracy 
destroyed need do is promote bitter 
intolerance of new ideas and effective 
resistance to measures for construc- 
tive solution of our problems and their 
opportunity will come. On this point, 
communists and fascists will always 
be in full accord. 

It is true that the communists are 





the most effective of the groups in- 
vestigated by the Dies Committee 
true, that by comparison with their 


cleverness, their resourcefulness in 
propaganda technique, their absolute 
adherence to party discipline, the lum- 
bering efforts of some of the so-called 
fascist organizations are almost ludi- 
crous. But the real forces of American 
fascism have been too wise to show 
their hand. They bide their time. They 
wait just as the communists wait for 
the revolutionary situation. And if we 
permit that situation ever to come to 
our country it is my wager, 2 to l, 
that the dictatorship of force and re- 
pression we will get will be fascist and 
not communist. But it makes no dif- 
ference to me which it is for all that I 
have held dear and valued will be swept 
away in either case. 
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Our task then is to prevent the con- 
dition from coming to America, which 
will give any of the groups the oppor- 
tunity they want. The hope of Consti- 
tutional government in the United 
States—maybe in the world—the fu- 
ture of human freedom depends, there- 
fore, upon the growth in our country 
of a progressive movement that will 
be both wise, patriotic, essentially re- 
ligious, and unafraid. It must be a 
progressive movement that is as irre- 
concilably opposed to communism as 
to fascism—a movement devoted to 
making democracy work. It must be 
a movement composed of people who 
know unemployment can be done away 
with and who proceed at once to that 
task. It must be a movement that 
finds its inspiration in what it knows to 
be morally right to do. It must be a 
movement composed of people who will 
voluntarily give to their nation a great- 
er measure of devotion and a fuller 
consecration to the general welfare 
of its people than any dictator can 
wring from his subservient population. 
It must be a movement conscious of 
the fact that the world waits for a free 
people to demonstrate that they can 
conquer, without loss of freedom, the 
economic problems of the machine age. 
It must proceed to that task willing to 
be defeated for a time but unwilling 
to compromise either with communism 
or with reaction. 

The answer of America then to the 
world-wide challenge to liberty is, first, 
an impregnable national defense; sec- 
ond, the requirement of pitiless public- 
ity regarding any anti-democratic 
forces operating in the nation, and a 
vigorous enforcement by the proper 
agencies of our laws; and, third, a con- 
structive program for the solution of 
the problems of the people which will 
render the coming of a “revolutionary 
situation” forever impossible. 


Music at Minneapolis 
(From page 469) 


Minneapolis A Cappella Choir under 
the direction of George Hultgren, were 
host club and local contributions to a 
very enjoyable program. The Minne- 
apolis Choir of mixed voices was a 
contribution of which Minneapolis and 
the Minnesota-Dakotas District should 
forever feel proud. 

The sponsored talent appearing on 
the Sunday night program from the 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, club, a singing 
organization of mixed voices nationally 
known and highly recommended, lived 
up to its every commendation. Under 
the direction of Earl Fisk, the Pilgrim 
Chorus completely rounded out one of 
the most enjoyable Religious Musicales 
ever to open an International Conven- 
tion. 

Opening this service on Sunday 
night was a beautiful organ concert, 


a perfect introduction to a _ perfect 
evening. The artist, Miss Ramona 
Gerhard. Thanks, Ramona, we will 


remember you in our musical dreams. 
To our mind the easiest way to de- 
scribe the talent and convention se- 


quence is to take the talent in the or- 
der they appeared as the convention 
progressed. 

We have already detailed the Sun- 
day night program. And so we arrive 
at the opening of the convention 
proper on Monday morning. The first 
musical spot on Monday was more 
than adequately filled by the 75-piece 
Albert Lea High School Band hailing 
from International President Ben 
Knudson’s home town. Their music 
was the exact and perfect ending to 
a wonderful message by our Interna- 
tional President. This beautifully cos- 
tumed organization did a great job at 
the appropriate moment. Their open- 
ing concert on Monday night’s program 
was fully appreciated by one of the 
largest audiences of the entire con- 
vention. 

At 11:05 A. M. Monday, there ap- 
peared on the program that happy-go- 
lucky, rollicking cow-boy chorus, all 
male voices, from Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, sponsored by the Texas-Okla- 
homa District. Having had Interna- 
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tional Convention experience, this con- 
scientious group of Kiwanians and busi- 
ness men did their best to entertain 
delegates and visitors to the Interna- 
tional Convention. To enumerate a 
few of their activities: Convention 
program, Monday; ladies tea, Monday 
afternoon; ‘In Memoriam” service, 
Monday night; eleven district dinners, 
President’s Ball, Tuesday night; Lions 
Club luncheon, Wednesday noon; two 
children’s hospitals, Wednesday after- 
noon; to say nothing of their many 
appearances in hotel lobbies and other 
public places. Mr. Chuck Cunning is 
the director of the Glee Club. Thanks, 
boys, and to you Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict for sending this colorful group to 
our convention. 

In place of the usual All Kiwanis 
Night on Monday night, there was a 
program entitled All Kiwanis Week 
Night. Here, again, we were favored 
with a concert by the Pilgrim Chorus, 
under the direction of Earl Fisk of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, royally received 
and rightly so. Although not entirely 
musical, we cannot refrain from men- 
tioning the beautiful “In Memoriam” 
service on Monday night. Through co- 
operation of International Program 
Chairman Dr. A. F. Branton, the Rev. 
J. A. O. Stub, of Minneapolis, Arthur 
Seith and his group from Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, we were treated to a 
most impressive “In Memoriam” serv- 
ice, with appropriate musical back- 
ground by the Ponca City Glee Club. 

Monday night also introduced to 
the convention delegates and visitors 
the premier entertainment feature of 
the entire convention; and this in no 
way is belittling the other aggregations 
of talent in Minneapolis. Out of the 
South from Nashville, Tennessee Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial School, spon- 
sored by the Nashville, Tennessee, and 
Atlanta, Georgia, clubs, there came a 
mixed chorus of Negro singers, with 
all the color and atmosphere and with 
cultivated ability, they literally ‘‘stole 
the show,”’ in show parlance. We shall 
long remember, and so will all the 
convention visitors that lovely soprano 
voice, that deep natural bass voice and 
the beautiful choral work of this group 
of singers, 

To round out another perfect eve- 
ning, our thanks to Mr. Thure W. 
Fredrickson, that accomplished organ- 
ist from the Hennepin Avenue Meth- 
odist Church, Minneapolis, whose con- 
tribution gave a beautiful evening of 
musical entertainment. 

Your International Music Chairman 
and writer of this article wishes to 
apologize sincerely for the brevity and 
scarcity of community singing at the 
Minneapolis Convention. But from the 
time the program opened Monday 
morning until the closing, Thursday 
noon, the program was extremely 
crowded and due to the presence of 
so much wonderful talent which de- 
servedly had to be given its chance, 


the convention singing suffered ac- 
cordingly. 
Tuesday morning session opened 


with that lovely little accordion duo, 


Misses Dorothy Spivey and Bernadine 
Yester from Birmingham, Alabama, 
and sponsored by that club, who dur- 
ing the entire convention worked like 
trojans, for which their sponsorsing 
club and business manager, Miss Kath- 
ryn Oliver, should be proud. Ever 
ready and ever willing for every as- 
signment, be it district dinners, con- 
vention program, ladies tea, three hos- 
pital assignments, informal dancing, 
Lions Club luncheon, to mention some 
of the work they did and give you an 
idea of how they spent their time while 
in Minneapolis. Thanks, girls, and 
thanks, Birmingham, for making it pos- 
sible for us to have this lovely musical 
unit. 

On Tuesday morning, the convention 
was treated to a unique bit of enter- 
tainment—the Dowling Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Hospital Orchestra of Minne- 
apolis. Maybe their music was not 
comparable to some fine Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, but he who lis- 
tened and looked and did not appre- 
ciate, had no heart or soul. This was 
a fitting introduction to Darrel Brady’s 
address, “Youth has a Chance.” 

The Tuesday morning session was 
particularly blest with musical enter- 
tainment. That sweet group of high 
school lassies, ten in number, from 
Caruthersville, Missouri, and sponsored 
by that club, with their sweet singing 
and delightful appearance was one of 
the high lights of the musical enter- 
tainment and throughout the conven- 
tion, on radio program, ladies luncheon 
program, district dinners, etc., this 
group was always more than willing to 
contribute their services and what serv- 
ices! To Miss Marjorie Ashcraft, the 
director of this group, and to the spon- 
sors of these young ladies, we say, 
“Thank You.” 

And on Tuesday, we were treated 
to one of those large choruses; the 
Montevideo Male Chorus and Quartet, 
under the direction of A. J. Zimmer- 
man, from the Montevideo, Minnesota, 
club. Though only with us for one 
day, this group made a wonderful con- 
tribution to the convention program. 
Their unique presentation, with inter- 
woven continuity, showed preparation 
complimentary to any singing organ- 
ization and assuredly very entertain- 
ing to the Minneapolis Convention au- 
dience. Again on Tuesday night, this 
large group showed their versatility by 
royally entertaining quite a number of 
district dinners. We know their club 
is justly proud of their contribution 
to our Twenty-fifth Anniversary pro- 
gram. 

Being of a naturally lazy disposition, 
your International Music Chairman 
saw fit to avail himself of the services 
of Mr. V. Y. C. Eady of Covington, 
Georgia, a very fine song leader who 
came to the convention highly recom- 
mended as such, and from his work 
on Wednesday morning opening ses- 
sion, we found that he was not over- 


rated. We also want to thank Forest 
Traylor, his accompanist, from At- 
lanta, Georgia, and Mr. Eady for 


their splendid codperation in the music 
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demonstration at panel conferences on 
Monday and Wednesday. 


We believe that probably a _ prece- 
dent was set at the Minneapolis Con- 
vention in this respect, that there was 
not a single duplication of talent pre- 
sented on the convention floor program 
and that every unit presented was 
worthy of its assignment and was 
heartily received. 

And so we carry on. The first mus- 
ical spot on Wednesday, morning ses- 
sion was filled by a group from Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, a trio of delightful 
artists, including Miss Olga Irwin, 
soprano, Leonard Heaton and Joe 
Lyons, piano team, de luxe. Versatile, 
willing and accomplished entertainers, 
working as a unit, or separately. Fol- 
lowing their appearance on the con- 
vention program, they entertained at 
the Fellowship Luncheon, Wednesday 
noon. Miss Olga Irwin was the pos- 
sessor of one of the most gorgeous so- 
prano voices it has been our pleasure 
to hear. I should like to take this op- 
portunity to thank Joe and Leonard 
for their wonderful codperation and 
help as pianists on district dinners and 
panel meetings. And to you, Winni- 
peg, thanks for a wonderful contribu- 
tion to the convention program. 

The last spot on Wednesday morn- 
ing was filled by the NBC mixed quar- 
tet sponsored by the Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict, under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Tanner. Here was a group of trained 
voices, beautifully blended, marvelously 
trained and thoroughly experienced 
who produced music to thrill any con- 
vention. Their many appearances on 
convention floor, district dinners, etc., 
will long be remembered by those who 
were present. Pennsylvania, we salute 
you for this wonderful quartet. 

It has long been hard to hold the 
delegation for the Thursday morning 
session. We should like to state that 
this was not true of this convention in 
Minneapolis. Due to the wonderful 
speakers and musical entertainment, 
the audience held forth down to the 
last echo. 

The first musical entertainment spot 
on Thursday morning was filled by a 
group called the Organelles, sponsored 
by the Denver, Colorado, club. This 
group was composed of a ladies trio 
and a male quartet under the direction 
of Mr. Robert J. Organ. This versatile 
group furnished very enjoyable enter- 
tainment at the President’s Ball, ladies 
teas and luncheons, district dinners, 
hotel lobby concerts, etc., and by a 
fine cooperative spirit endeared them- 
selves with musical and program di- 
rectors of the convention. 

The last regular musical spot on the 
Thursday morning program and prob- 
ably the hardest assignment of all was 
very adequately filled by a charming 
little miss from Webster, South Da- 
kota, daughter of a member of that 
club, Miss Helen Wosnuk. This little 
lady, possessor of a well trained, beaut- 
iful, lilting soprano voice, finished off 
a beautiful musical program with the 
singing of “Ave Maria” and “Summer- 
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time.” However, this was not all of 
Helen’s contribution to the convention 
program. She appeared on ladies en- 
tertainment programs, district dinners, 
Monday night informal dance program, 
etc., and was a worthy representation, 
musically for hers or any other Kiwanis 
club. 

From Chisholm, Minnesota, came a 
sweet personality and a lovely soprano 
voice belonging to Miss Marie de Lori- 
mer, who contributed her part to the 
entertainment of the convention visit- 
ors. At luncheons, district dinners 
and other social functions, she was 
wonderfully received. 

The Butte, Montana, club is to be 
complimented on their contribution to 
the various convention programs. The 
Melby Sisters, Thelma and Margaret, 
piano duo and vocal, supplied color and 
variety to district dinners, radio pro- 
gram, ladies entertainment and their 
wonderful codperation as pianists and 
accompanists, when not otherwise en- 
gaged, for panel conferences, etc., was 
deeply appreciated by this musical 
chairman. 

The Denison, Iowa, club sponsored 
two youngsters, each outstanding in 
his particular field. Miss Arlene Mc- 
Minemee, with a baritone horn and 
John W. ShawVan, trumpet soloist. 


These artists were graciously received 
on radio program, district dinners and 
at all other functions. Thanks to you 
and your sponsoring club for this dif- 
ferent type entertainment for our con- 
vention program. 

And to Harry Welch, the original 
Pope-eye, all we can say as one Kiwan- 
ian to another, may you live a thousand 
years that you may continue to enter- 
tain children and grown-ups alike with 
your wonderful gift. 

To that annual convention attendant, 
Miss Faye Jones of McAllen, Texas, 
one of the better accompanists, we 
say thanks. Always willing, never re- 
ceiving nearly the recognition she de- 
serves; again we say here’s to you in 
recognition of your fine spirit of co- 
operation. 

This report would not be complete 
if we did not mention that group of 
song leaders who so capably conducted 
the music demonstration at the panel 
conferences on Monday and Wednes- 
day. Thanks to you, C. Ellsworth 
Stiles, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, D. 
R. Alexander, Kansas City, Missouri, 
George Decker, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, and to you Edgar Johnston, Min- 
neapolis, who so graciously filled in 
for a meeting at the last moment, for 
a job well done. 


Resolutions Adopted at Minneapolis Convention 
(From page 470) 


derstanding that intolerance and preju- 
dice may be eliminated and that they 
may join together for the common wel- 
fare. Employer and labor representa- 
tive may and should find a common 
meeting ground for the creation of the 
desire for better understanding. The 
farmer and the city man here find some 
of the mutual understanding of common 
problems which will bring about the 
elimination of doubt and suspicion. De- 
veloped friendships will result in in- 
creased individual service to others and 
build a mosaic structure of community 
life that will perpetuate our institu- 
tions, governmental and private, on a 
basis recognizing complete interdepend- 
ence of individuals and groups. 
Kiwanis provides a forum before 
which it is and should be possible to 
have presented both sides of public 
questions, problems of human relation- 
ships and the theories of party govern- 
ment and it should be recognized that 
such forums should be strictly main- 
tained and available for intelligent use. 


“To codperate in creating and main- 
taining that sound public opinion and 
high idealism which make possible the 
increase of righteousness, justice, pa- 
triotism and good will.” 

Here again the opportunity is em- 
phasized for the development of a mu- 
tual understanding based upon facts 
which may be measured by definite fun- 
damentals of human relationships. 
Righteousness, justice, patriotism and 
good will are the ultimate objects to be 
accomplished. Our program has contin- 
ued in providing such opportunities for 


the building of material evidence of the 
application of these spiritual funda- 
mentals. 

We reaffirm our faith in these ex- 
pressed objects of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and pledge ourselves to the fur- 
ther development of the objectives that 
may be established to place such funda- 
mentals in effective operation through- 
out the clubs of Kiwanis International; 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, that we urge upon the offi- 
cers and trustees of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional the need for the development of 
programs under the direction of the 
several committees of Kiwanis Inter- 
national that more recognition be given 
to the practical power resulting from 
the use of such objects as a part of the 
individual life and participation in com- 
munity affairs by members of Kiwanis. 


Subversive Activities 


The campaign conducted by the total- 
itarian states or nations of the world 
has emphasized the use that has been 
made of “fifth column” activities where- 
by people within a country to be at- 
tacked become actively engaged on 
behalf of a foreign power and prepare 
to assist in the destruction of property 
and people and to destroy faith in the 
fundamental institutions and form of 
government of such country. 

Such subversive activity has been and 
is now being carried on in the United 
States and Canada. The danger arising 
therefrom has become a_ recognized 
menace and should be brought to the 
immediate attention of the citizens of 
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the United States and Canada, to gov- 
ernment agencies available for combat- 
ing such influence and to all organiza- 
tions throughout the two countries; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that Kiwanis International 
immediately charge its Committees on 
Public Affairs for the United States 
and for Canada, or at the discretion of 
the President of Kiwanis International 
that a special committee be appointed 
for the purpose of counseling with the 
proper authorities of our respective 
governments to learn all possible rela- 
tive to the true conditions as they now 
exist and to arrange for codéperation be- 
tween ourselves and other recognized 
organizations of similar character and 
purpose; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that Kiwanis International 
after due preliminary and fact finding 
shall suggest to all local clubs a definite 
program for use in each community in 
the United States and Canada, each 
working separately and independently 
with the officials of their national gov- 
ernment and that constant effort shall 
be given along this line in codperation 
with local authorities and other com- 
parable organizations; and be it fur- 
ther 

RESOLVED, that we heartily approve 
the work and efforts of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation of the United 
States and the Department of Justice 
of the Dominion of Canada and that we 
condemn and disapprove of any attempt 
to disorganize or interfere in any man- 
ner with the scope and character of the 
service being rendered by such depart- 
ments; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that it is the sense of this 
convention that steps should be taken 
by the proper legislative bodies or pub- 
lic authorities of the United States and 
Canada to bring about the complete 
elimination of any recognition of the 
right of an organization classified as 
subversive to function as a political 
party and appear upon the ballot as 
such in any portion of the United States 
or Canada; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the proper govern- 
mental authorities of the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada. 


Education for Citizenship 
Responsibility 


Every year some two or more millions 
of young men and women in the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada 
reach the age of twenty-one years and 
every year thousands of men and 
women of foreign birth apply to and 
become citizens of the United States or 
Canada by naturalization. These young 
men and women and these men and 
women of foreign birth become poten- 
tial participants in the affairs of our 
respective governments and it is de- 
sirable that the sovereign citizens of 
our two countries be prepared for the 
responsibilities and impressed with the 
significance of their status in our sev- 
eral governments. Therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that Kiwanis International 
and the several clubs thereof recognize 
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the opportunity to emphasize through a 
proper program the responsibilities and 
duties of citizenship and that young 
men and women reaching the age of 
twenty-one and those who are becoming 
naturalized be invited to participate in 
programs designed to develop a com- 
plete understanding of the responsibili- 
ties of government and their status as 
citizens with power to participate in 
such government; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that clubs located in com- 
munities where a court of competent 
jurisdiction has authority to render a 
decree of naturalization a committee of 
such club be created to codoperate with 
the judge of such court or with someone 
designated by him to arrange a pro- 
gram in such court that instructions be 
given newly naturalized citizens upon 
the form and genius of our government 
and the privileges and responsibilities 
of citizenship and that it be the intent 
and purpose to enlist the aid of the judi- 
ciary in coéperation with civil and edu- 
cational authorities and patriotic or- 
ganizations in a continuous effort to 
dignify and emphasize the significance 
of citizenship; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that we recommend that 
the Public Affairs Committee of the 
United States and Canada be charged 
with the establishment of a program 
recognizing the celebration of a day to 
be designated as “I Am an American 
Day,” at which time young men and 
women reaching the age of twenty-one 
years may be invited to attend a citizen- 
ship meeting under the auspices of a 
Kiwanis club. 


Voluntary Training for Physical Fit- 
ness for Military Service 


We recognize the need for the crea- 
tion of a desire on the part of the men 
of the United States and Canada that 
they should be physically conditioned to 
meet any national emergency; therefore 
be it 

Reso.vep, that we of Kiwanis Inter- 
national the establishment of a 
program in our several communities so 
that men may be given an opportunity 
voluntarily to secure the type of train- 
ing which will result in the creation of 
groups of individuals physically fit to 
meet any national emergency. 


urge 


Moral Re-Armament 


At this crisis in world history every 
true American will look to his country’s 
security. Old ways of thinking are out 
of date as we face the gigantic issues 
of the hour. 

Military defense is an immediate con- 
cern. On that our people are united. Yet 
what defense shall we prepare against 
the forces of hate, fear and greed which 
endanger our national life from within? 

The heart of all national defense is 
national unity. The sound character of 
our people is the first bulwark of our 
security. 

Leaders of the United States and of 
the Dominion of Canada, men in posi- 
tions of authority in business and in- 
dustry and the professions, have called 


our people to join in the work for the 
Moral Re-Armament of the nation. 
Moral Re-Armament is a race with time 
to remake men and nations by applying 
in personal and national life the tested 
principles of honesty, unselfishness and 
obedience to God. The response to this 
call has been described by a Senator 
and recorded in the Congressional Rec- 
ord: 

“During the last months we have 
seen our people from the farms, in the 
cities, from the workshop, and in the 
homes answering this call for Moral 
te-Armament. The hope of a new 
world—united, strong, and free as 
never before—has come to the hearts 
of Americans from Coast to Coast as 
they have watched this new spirit unite 
husband and wife, parents and children, 
employer and employee, statesman and 
citizen.” 

The meaning of such a new spirit will 
be apparent to all. It will restore to the 
home and community that purpose and 
strength which have made them the 
foundation of our national life. It will 
make for industrial codperation and the 
return of that confidence without which 
economic advance is insecure. It will 
create that spirit of trust in which mis- 
takes can be faced and admitted, and 
a new efficiency emerge. It will break 
down the antagonism between class and 
class which is so unworthy of our heri- 
tage of the past. 

The day may soon come when the 
world will look to America not only for 
material help, but for a new way of 
living. If we are to be ready for that 
time we must work with urgency and 
vision to fashion a national life—hate- 
free, fear-free, -out of 
which a new world can be born. 


greed-free - 


Our nation was founded by men who 
trusted in God to guide them and give 
them strength. In so far as we have ig 
nored their example, to that degree we 
have lost the vital spark of our national 
character and the destiny towards 
which they set our course. 

We of Kiwanis International hereby 
pledge ourselves to examine our live 
and our duties as citizens in the spirit 
of Moral Re-Armament, working un- 
ceasingly to rouse our communities to 
face the dangers of complacency and 
division, and in active codperation with 
those who carry this new patriotism in 
their hearts and wills to build under 
God a united America as the pattern 
for a new world. 


Conservation of Natural Resources 


Whereas: The natural resources of 
the United States and Canada, includ- 
ing forests, soils, minerals, waters and 
all beneficial uses and values associated 
with them, are vitally essential to the 
existence, strength and welfare of these 
countries and of all their people, be it 

RESOLVED, that Kiwanis International 
in Twenty-fourth Annual Convention 
assembled reasserts its considered and 
deep conviction that such conservation 
policies and governmental measures as 
will assure the protection and perpetu- 
ation by wise use of these natural re- 
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sources require, if they are to be effec- 
tive, the codperation and active personal 
support of all good citizens as well as of 
established government, and be it fur- 
ther 

RESOLVED, that all units of Kiwanis 
International, singly and together, are 
urged to initiate appropriate conserva- 
tion projects and to join in securing and 
effectively supporting constructive lo- 
cal, state, provincial and national con- 
servation policies and laws, and to set 
up and actively encourage such agencies 
within Kiwanis itself as will make Ki- 
wanis leadership effective in the field of 
natural resource conservation. 


Kiwanis Committee on American 
Citizenship 

Whereas, our form of government in- 
sures life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, and is, of all things, our 
most precious heritage, and 

Whereas, its perpetuation is now seri- 
ously threatened by the infiltration of 
intolerable and devastating ideologies 
from other nations, and their subversive 
dissemination of insidious and treason- 
able propaganda, and 

Whereas, every citizen should boldly 
proclaim his Americanism and codper- 
ate with those like-minded to oppose 
foreign governments financing anti- 
American movements in America; to 
stifle subversive “boring in” projects 
intended to confuse and hamper the 
government in times of political and 
economic crises, and to join with and 
encourage every patriotic movement 
calculated to preserve, protect, and per- 
petuate our government. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
LOWS: 

First: That the Officers and Trustees 
of Kiwanis International create a com- 
mittee to be known as “The Kiwanis 
Committee on American Citizenship,” 
composed of nine members and to serve 
until their successors are appointed. 


AS FOL- 


Second: That the prime purpose of 
this committee shall be to stimulate pat- 
riotism, preach Americanism, warn of 
danger to our republic in a totalitarian 
world and to vitalize the theme “Citi- 
zenship Responsibility —the Price of 
Liberty.” 

Third: That committee be au- 
thorized to codperate with any agency 
of the government or any other organ- 
ization striving to accomplish identical 
purposes and make its report from time 
to time to the Board of Trustees. 

Fourth: That said Committee shall 
investigate the advisability of seeking 
similar action on the part of all Ki- 
wanis clubs and other service clubs in 
the United States and Canada, and 
report its recommendations to the 
Board at an early date. 


such 


Citizenship Program for 
Young People 


RESOLVED, that we urge a program of 
information among young people in 
every community in America that will 
enable them to appreciate the necessity 

(Turn to page 502) 
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A Message from the Secretary's Annual Report 


(From page 461) 


centage for that club would then be increased to 60%. Cer- 
tainly a wise emphasis upon 100% activities as well as 
100% attendance would secure a gratifying advance toward 
Kiwanis being more completely a service organization. 

4. That Kiwanis clubs be urged to undertake activities in 
behalf of youth, the least served and neediest group 
in these difficult days and that unless clubs have some 
preferred plan, they be urged to use the plan of youth 
work developed under the title, “Young Builders.” 

Youth is quite generally recognized as the neediest field 
that challenges the service of citizens and those who have 
the welfare of our democratic countries at heart. It is ob- 
vious that the activities in behalf of youth have to be on a 
different basis than service for boys and girls, under-priv- 
ileged or otherwise. Youth crave the management of their 
own organization as a means of self-expression and training 
in leadership. Youth organizations therefore must needs be 
sponsored and directed through the sympathetic counsel of 
Kiwanians rather than simply managed directly by Kiwanis 
clubs. 

5. That as an additional method for securing views and 
information to guide Kiwanis leaders in long-time 
planning for the future and as a most fitting program 
to be included in our Twenty-fifth Anniversary year, 
plans be developed for “Kiwanis Clinics” at the district 
conventions this fall under the guidance of a committee 
of the International Board of Trustees. 

This recommendation was presented a year ago but no 
action was taken. It is believed that this plan is exception- 
ally timely as a phase of continuing a special effort during 
our Twenty-fifth Anniversary year. 

Free discussion with plans for proper findings should 
bring larger information from the members that could be 
of large value in planning the broader future of our or- 
ganization. 

6. That because of the increasing conviction of the value 
and timeliness of a “Recognition Day for New Citi- 
zens” being observed once a year in each community, 
Kiwanis clubs seek to initiate such a plan or to co- 
operate in any plans for such an occasion already de- 
veloped in their respective communities. 

The Secretary in his report to the Board in June, 1938, 
urged that Kiwanis clubs promote a “Recognition Day for 
New Citizens” in their communities to include not only 
those who have become citizens through naturalization but 
also those who entered upon citizenship through coming of 
proper age. At the time the suggestion was original with 
him and resulted from his work in Americanization of for- 
eign born. This led to the realization that while some few 
things were done to emphasize the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship for naturalized citizens, little or nothing was done for 
those who quietly grew into citizenship as their natural 
right upon their coming of age. 

Some of our clubs have already carried out the suggestion 
with gratifying success and satisfaction. Increased atten- 
tion is being given to some such plan by other organizations 
and communities. Past President Johns, now a Congress- 
man, has recently introduced and secured passage of a bill 
urging Federal action in support of such a plan under the 
name “Citizenship Recognition Day.” Under present con- 
ditions and with the necessity of emphasis upon the duties 
as well as rights of citizens, some such plan as this can be 
of exceptional value. 

It is hoped therefore that a large number of Kiwanis clubs 
will see that such “Recognition Days for New Citizens” are 
held in their communities at least annually. In some com- 
munities a brief education in the duties of citizenship has 
also been arranged for those whose citizenship is to be 
publicly recognized. The plan offers large opportunities for 
creative leadership. 

6. That the citizenship program so aggressively carried 
on during the past administrative year be continued 
and that through our Public Affairs Committees more 
definite and detailed practical methods be developed for 
the guidance of our clubs, all to the end that Kiwanis 


may do its full part in the inspiring of a more intel- 
ligent, aggressive and serviceable citizenship to main- 
tain the democratic way of government and life and 
the supreme values that result therefrom. 


It is quite generally recognized that during the past ad- 
ministrative year Kiwanis has carried on a more significant 
and extensive citizenship program than ever before. This 
is obviously timely. This should certainly be continued and 
still greater thought be given to the development of thor- 
oughly practical suggestions for club activities in line with 
such an aggressive citizenship program. The Public Affairs 
Committees have a real responsibility and a genuine oppor- 
tunity in this matter. 

Cur citizenship program certainly needs to be positive and 
constructive. Obviously radicalism must be attacked and 
checked but it is not sufficient to give our leadership merely 
to opposition to subversive activities. There must be con- 
structive action. Kiwanis leadership must be given to the 
training of boys and girls for citizenship—not regimenting 
them for war but certainly training them in the fine prin- 
ciples of citizenship responsibility. 

Practical methods must be adopted and carried out for 
more sympathetic contact with youth, a great, troubled, har- 
assed group that under present circumstances presents an 
all too fertile field for radical leadership. We heard the 
inspiring story of how Kiwanian Ray Ewald gave sympathy 
and practical assistance to Darrel Brady and the latter’s 
fine message to our convention is the best possible proof of 
the worth-whileness of such effort. 

There are numerous evidences of new methods being cre- 
ated and adopted to make more adequate contacts with 
youth. 

The recent movement of General Motors is significant. 
Through Chairman Sloan a conference was arranged at 
the World’s Fair in New York for 400 college men to be the 
guests of the company and in conferences to present their 
searching questions to six or more cf the leading industrial 
and business men of this country. It is believed that this 
is the first approach of big business and industry in a 
thoroughly practical and sympathetic manner to young men, 
puzzled and susceptible to defeatism. 

Employers likewise have a citizenship function to per- 
form. They must grasp the opportunities at hand for a 
unique service on citizenship by their fair treatment of 
their employees in a manner that will renew the confidence 
of their workers in the American way and in our political 
and economic system. The working men of the country will 
then be less ready to hear the siren call of false political 
leaders and radical labor leaders. 

Some words of C. K. Chesterton in his book, “Everlast- 
ing Man,” vividly describe the too prevalent condition of 
citizenship which has too long prevailed in our countries 
and which was emphasized by some of the convention speak- 
ers. He says, “Despotism may be defined as a tired de- 
mocracy.” A democracy to properly function cannot be 
“tired” but must rather be strong, alert and on the job. 

Kiwanis stands for those supreme values which mean so 
much in the life of our two great countries—freedom of 
all kinds, justice, truth, sanctity of one’s word, respect for 
human personality and rights. The times challenge Kiwanis 
to sound a clarion call to arouse a “tired democracy” and 
use its man power and leadership to keep alive a spirit of 
militant citizenship to meet the needs of the day with prac- 
tical methods in order to maintain our two great countries 
the fair lands they have always been. 

Let Kiwanians make known to all the truth of those 
words carved in the stone of the facade of this Auditorium 
where our convention is being held—“Participation in the 
rights of citizenship presumes the participation in the du- 
ties of citizenship,” 
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| Resolutions Adopted at 
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Minneapolis Convention 


(From page 498) 


of protecting their liberty under a dem- 
ocratic form of government, by: 
1. Sponsoring citizenship programs 


| in our public schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. 


2. Bringing to the attention of the 
proper boards and other officials all evi- 
dence of subversive teaching contrary 
to the broad, tolerant and established 
principles of American democracy. 

3. Enlisting the support of all citi- 
zens, public officials, service organiza- 


| tions, churches and other groups in suc- 


cessfully combating “Fifth Column” 


| activities. 


Youth 


Whereas, the problems of the voca- 
tional, educational and citizenship ad- 
justments of youth have always been of 
the greatest concern to Kiwanis Inter- 
national; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that we heartily endorse 
programs that will assist ambitious and 
capable young people in obtaining that 
training which will afford them the op- 
portunities for more successful careers; 
be it further 

RESOLVED, that we encourage com- 
munity surveys that will furnish au- 
thentic data concerning opportunities 


| for employment and vocational educa- 


tion of youth including information con- 
cerning the specific qualifications and 
equipment needed for this education 
and employment; be it further 

RESOLVED, that we increase our pro- 
grams of vocational guidance in co- 
operation with the public schools and 
institutions of higher learning; be it 
further 

RESOLVED, that we recognize the im- 
portant relationship between better vo- 
vational adjustment and more complete 
placement of unemployed youth arid the 
important problems of citizenship and 
community adjustment and that we 
urge all Kiwanis clubs to aggressive 


| and effective action through their vari- 


ous committees and especially with the 
help of the younger membership in 
Kiwanis. 


Citizenship Responsibility 

Whereas, “Citizenship Responsibility, 
the Price of Liberty” is the well con- 
sidered slogan of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, and 

Whereas, world events have im- 
pressed us all with the supreme value 


| of liberty and the imminent dangers 


now to be faced if liberty is to continue 
to be ours, and 

Whereas, the virtue and effectiveness 
of democracy as a form of government 
rests entirely on the sane, intelligent 
interest and aggressive action of its 
citizens, and 

Whereas, the greatest danger to our 
government very positively lies in the 
lack of active, intelligent, aggressive 
action on the part of its loyal citizens, 
now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that Kiwanis International 
declares the fact to be self-evident that 
citizenship responsibility is an _ indi- 
vidual price which each Kiwanian must 
pay. This price involves thought, time 
and sacrifice of private interests for the 
public good. Citizenship responsibility 
calls for a dignity of action and respect 
for constituted authorities which shall 
be an example for citizens of less fortu- 
nate background. This dignity requires 
that criticisms of the government and 
its officers shall be couched in terms of 
respect and with such fairness as to 
create a respect for our government, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, that Kiwanis International 
dedicates anew its entire membership to 
intelligent, active, unselfish codperation 
with all constituted authority in their 
efforts to administer government for 
the best good of the citizens of the na- 
tion. 


Military Preparedness 


It is abundantly clear as revealed by 
current events in Europe that in order 
to prevent and avoid a similar state of 
unpreparedness a policy of adequate 
military and other protection be substi- 
tuted for that of complacency. 

It is evident that certain nations were 
lulled into a false state of security re- 
sulting in definite danger to the price- 
less heritage of our democratic institu- 
tions and form of life and government. 

Recent world events definitely prove 
that the sacred rights of peoples and 
nations to live in peace and security un- 
der a form of government chosen by 
them are respected only to the extent of 
their defensive military strength and 
therefore it is necessary that our na- 
tions express our intention to perpetu- 
ate our democratic form of government 
supporting the same by a complete mili- 
tary program sufficiently strong to 
command the respect of our inherent 
rights and privileges and democratic 
form of government; therefore be‘it 

RESOLVED, that we-urge upon our gov- 
ernments an adequate program of 
preparedness to meet all possible con- 
tingencies and that we pledge our co- 
operation as an organization and as 
individuals to those policies of govern- 
ment that will provide every military 
means of protection; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that we as Kiwanians and 
as citizens of our respective countries 
recognize that such military needs must 
be related to an adequate program for 
the defense of the North American con- 
tinent. 


Appreciation 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the delegates at- 
tending the Twenty-fourth Annual Con- 
vention of Kiwanis _ International, 
assembled in the City of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, hereby express sincere ap- 
preciation to the Kiwanis Club of Min- 
neapolis and their ladies for the splen- 
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did hospitality and entertainment which 
have contributed to the pleasure and 
success of this convention; to the Min- 
nesota-Dakotas District for its general 
codperation as host district; and to all 
other organizations and individuals for 
their unselfish participation in the gen- 
eral courtesies extended to delegates 
and visitors; also to the several clubs 
and districts which have furnished mu- 
sical talent and entertainment as spe- 
cial features of the convention; and to 
all those many other Kiwanians who 
have worked so hard to make this con- 
vention the success that it is, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, that we do hereby express 
our particular appreciation 

To the Honorable Harold E. Stassen, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota 

To the Honorable George E. Leach, 
Mayor of Minneapolis 

To the Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
merce Association 

To O. J. Turner, President of the 
Minneapolis City Council 

To Frank Forrestal, Superintendent 
of Police 

To Oscar Bakken, 
Traffic Department 

To George L. Adams, Superintendent 
of the Minneapolis Auditorium and his 
Associates 

To Gaylord Warner, President of the 
Shrine Chanters, Zuhrah Temple 

To the Kiwanis Club of St. Paul 


Captain Police 


eee 
Looking Ahead 25 Years 


(From page 458) 


Kiwanis, so that some day this great 
America that we have today, which is 
but an indication of what the America 
of tomorrow will be, will reach its ful- 
fillment. 

You and I, in the next twenty-five 
years, or as many as may be allotted to 
us, are going to strive on to that 
Promised Land—the great America of 
the future—and make it a reality. 
What does it matter if you and I do not 
cross over to the Promised Land! 
Through our wonderful organization of 
Kiwanis International we can see, at 


ee @ 
Racketeering Ghouls 


(From page 476) 


burial plot. Salesmen for a Washing- 
ton, D. C., outfit were found working 
Maine. Lots in Ohio and Illinois have 
been sold to victims hundreds of miles 
away. One promoter tapped 25 states 
for victims whose average loss was 
$3,000. 

Salesmen have various smooth tech- 
niques. They offer cemetery lots in 
exchange for stocks that have ceased 
to pay dividends, frozen bank accounts, 
warehouse receipts or unprofitable real 
estate. Persons tired of holding such 
sour investments are easily talked into 
the swap, and realize only too late that 
they have let go something that had 


To the Minikahda Club 

To the Minnetonka Garden Club 

To the Automobile Club of Minneapo- 
lis 

To the Traffic Club 

To the Radio Stations WCCO, KSTP, 
WTCN, WDGY, and WLOL 


To the Minneapolis Hotel Association 
—and especially 
Hotel Nicollet 
Hotel Radisson 
Hotel Curtis 
Hotel Leamington 
Hotel Dyckman 
Hotel Andrews 
Y.M.C.A. 


for the conference halls placed at our 
disposal 

To The Dayton Company 

To the Hook-em-Cow Drill group of 
South St. Paul 

To the several service clubs and num- 
erous individuals for their cooperation 
in providing courtesy cars 

To the 15l1st Field Artillery of the 
Minnesota National Guard 

To the 135th Infantry of the Minne- | 
sota National Guard 

To the General Outdoor Advertising | 
Company 

To the Minneapolis Council, Inc., Boy 
Scouts of America 

To the Minneapolis Council, Inc., Girl 
Scouts of America 

To the Visiting Nurses Association. 


least, the Promised Land. 

Is it not enough to be permitted to 
serve, so that some day these things in 
which we believe will become a reality? 











Some day we shall see this wide world | 


of ours accept all the ideals of democ- | 


racy, the rights of the individual, and | 
then the verdure of the earth will be 
the carpet for this temple of democ- 
racy, and the azure of the skies will en- 
close all mankind in common brother- 
hood. That is the mission that Kiwanis 
has to be the sparkplug to carry on so 
that the great America of the future 
will become a reality. 


real, if shrunken, value for lies and a 
tiny piece of ground on a dreary, ugly 
hillside. 

A pathetic aspect of the racket is 
that elderly people are the most numer- 
ous victims. They are bilked of their 
savings when they are no longer able 
to replace them by toil, and some, like | 
Amy Taylor of Portland, Maine, have 
no choice but to become public charges. 

This is her story, as she told it in a 
letter to the editor printed in the Port- 
land Press-Herald, March 21, 1940: 

“I am a widow 66 years old, no chil- 








dren. I have worked in and around 
Portland aS a housekeeper for 35 years. | 
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My First Note On This 
Autopoint Memo Case Is To 


SEE YOU ANYTIME | 

















as 
i 


Prospects heep this door-opener on their 
desks. Holds 230 loose 4x6 inch memo sheets, 
which are easily removed. 


Advertises for you month after month. 
Your name, slogan, trademark — imprinted 


| on top panel—build sales and goodwill. 


Smart, streamlined design. Bakelite molded 
in conservative colors. 
@ Write for prices and book of 


37 Tested Plans for building 
sales with Autopoint products. 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. K-5 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


idopotnt 
THE IBETTER PENCIL 


, Try 

BM tn FS [iS ode ee lene 
4 y 

Tea ets wt Md SS oes 


S COMMERCE HALL _—DINING HALL MINERVA HALL 


mm LEARN Accounting, Banking, Ste- 

¥-1 nography, Telegraphy, Civil Service 
— all branches of modern commerce. 3,000 
students, beautiful campus, 8 build- 
ings, $60,000 gym, $40,000 stadium, 
municipalswimming pool, band, 
glee club, regular University life. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

Attend on Credit, Pay When Employed 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
+ 1919 Monroe St. Chillicothe, Mo. 


YOU PROTECT YOUR HEIRS 
from additional taxes and expense. 
Legal Will form with instructions, One 
Dollar, Write, 

Legal Forms, Box 226, New Castle, Penna. 


a 


























Does Your Library 
Receive The 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE? 


Many clubs subscribe regu- 
larly for their public libraries. 
The cost is but $1.00 
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e. 
SPEECHES :: will write inte a 
— 4 sub oe -- 


apeech on 
ce atric tly confidential. Pr Sr 
ro = “Mant ~ “$1 Officer's Handbook with fa. 
Parliamentary Guide, $1 
JOKES ‘New Jokes and Fumo wows Talks,’’ pre- 
pared and mailed monthly, $5 a year. 
Illustrative Anecdotes, $1. Stag. Night Stories $1. 
STUNTS Stunt Bac ok, $1: Ladies’ Night Pro- 
fram 5: Comic Debates, $2: Pr 


| gram Chairman's Fun Book, $1. banauct Book, $1. 


National Reference Library 
Cleveland, Ohio @ 





~ 2914 Torbenson 





Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog “F” 
HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





E COPY pictures 
E ENLARGE pictures 
E COLOR pictures 


Write for details 
Margaret Crocker 315 Huron Ave. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 





PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U. S$. Courts and 
Patent Office. 















\errors. 85,000 pleased owners. pully 
parensece. + ae $3.75 delivere 


Box 302 Altadena, ” California 


CLUB SECRETARIES 


or any one having periodical addressing of notices, 
announcements, statements, etc., should investi- 
gate the new 


Elliott ADDRESSERETTE 


Lowest priced addressing machine ever offered. 


Saves time, labor, mistakes, bother of hand or type- | 


writer addressing of cards, envelopes, anything. 
Designed for lists of govecsl hundred names. Ad- 
dress stencils 2c each — pre- S 

pared ready to run. Or make 17-50 
your own onany standard type- 
writer— blanks 80c a hundred, 
Write for illustrated folder now, 


ELLIOTT 


Addressing Machine Co. 


100 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 









AN ATTENDANCE AID 


Used by 47 Michigan Clubs 


Reward Your Perfect At- 
tendance by Presenting Your 
Member with an 
Attendance 
Emblem 
Made in numbers 50, 100, 
150, 200, 250, 300, 350, 400, 
450, 500, 550, 600, 700, 800, 
900, 1,000 
Emblem Attachment 50c 
Postpaid 
SEYFRIED 
JEWELERS 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

KIWANIAN 
FRED SEYFRIED 














Owing to ill health I have been unable 
to work for the past five years. 

“Cemetery promoters came to me and 
told me if I would invest money in their 
scheme I could have it back any time 
I wanted it, and that it would double 
itself. 

“IT had over $3,000 on deposit in a 
savings bank in Portland, which I had 
saved by scrimping and denying myself 
many necessities of life so that I could 
take care of myself in my last years 

. I did deliver to them $3,000 of my 
savings. ... This has made me the 
subject of charity and I am now trying 
to get a pension to live on. 

. I wish you would print this let- 
ter as a warning to other poor people.” 

For the Amy Taylors scattered over 
the United States there is a final irony. 
They own burial plots in what they 
were told would become sleekly beauti- 
ful places in which tired bodies might 
rest eternally. The probabilities are 
that they really own just a tiny piece 
of an abandoned farm, gone back to 
brush and weeds. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


They, Too, Enjoyed 
Convention 
(From page 467) 


newspaper offices, parks, the zoo, the 
University of Minnesota, and Minne- 
haha Falls immortalized in Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha.” Children from 34 states 
registered for the tours. 

What may be, perhaps, the most re- 
membered event of the convention for 
the children was the outing at Excel- 
sior held Wednesday. The excursion 
began when six bus loads of shouting 
and singing youngsters were escorted 
to the city limits by a police motorcycle 
escort. After arrival at the park the 
children participated in a sports pro- 
gram which included 11 different events 
ranging ‘from shoe scrambles to wheel- 
barrow races. 

The final mark of success for the 
work of the Junior Guest Committee is 
evidenced in the fact that not one seri- 
ous mishap befell the children for whom 
the committee were responsible. 





| In Memoriam 














Dean C. E. Jeakins 


Kiwanis in Canada and in the United 

| States suffered a distinct loss through 

the recent death of Dean C. E. Jeakins 
of London, Ontario. 

Dean Jeakins during 1930-31 was an 
International Vice President and was a 
past governor of the Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime District. 

He was a charter member of the 
Brantford, Ontario club, his member- 
ship dating back to March 1919. He was 
its president in 1927. That his abilities 
were appreciated in the Anglican 
church was evidenced by the fact 
that he was advanced in honors and 
| responsibilities and was at the time of 
| his death Dean of the Diocese in which 
he served. 

| International Trustee Fred G. Mc- 
Alister represented Kiwanis Interna- 
| tional at the funeral, which was attend- 
|'ed by many hundred Kiwanians. 





Frank L. Fox 


Past Governor Frank L. Fox is the 
first of the nineteen Past Governors of 
the California-Nevada District to be 
summoned for higher service. He died 
on June 24, 

Joining the Glendale club in Decem- 
ber 1922, he served as Club President in 
1925, Trustee in 1926, as Lieutenant 
Governor of Division III in 1933, and 
District Governor in 1935. 

During his lifetime, Frank gave gen- 
erously of his time, energy, and mate- 
rial means toward welfare and commu- 
nity activities, among them a Y.M.C.A. 
camp on Catalina Island, known as 
Camp Fox, where for many years young 
men have received both character build- 
ing and physical benefits as a result of 
Frank’s generosity. 

The Glendale club, the California- 
Nevada District, and Kiwanis Interna- 
tional have suffered an irreparable loss. 
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District Convention Supplies Available 


Badges, bars and ribbons may be secured by ordering direct from 


Kiwanis International. 


Materials are stocked and there can 


be immediate delivery except when special printing is desired 





FANCY BRONZE BAR 





Insert for name of individual. Pin clasp 
and ribbon attachment. 


S00" OF) SRORG SOGON eis « kcccic’s cas + «+ 90.06 
(Without ribbon) 


FANCY GOLD BAR 





ansert for name of individual. Pin clasp 
and ribbon attachment. 


200 GP MOTO, GOO i655 boise bcaree $0.05 
(Without ribbon) 


METAL “K”" TOP BADGE 





Gold plated, emblem in blue and white 
enamel, including insert for name of indi- 
vidual. 


100 or more, each..... sTeavatarnare ste $0.13 
(Without ribbon) 





SPECIAL GILT BAR 











Center background indented and slot- 
ted to receive insert for name of indi- 


vidual. No ribbon wire—extension at 
bottom provides ribbon holder. The 
attractive appearance of the bar is 
due to the color effect obtained by 
method of attaching ribbon. 


PRICES ON BARS ONLY 


LOO (GP TORR? GEC 6. 6.6-0i6s 02 50% $0.05 
Ribbons, any quantity, each....$0.05 





CELLULOID BADGE TOP 





Blue and gold celluloid badge top, metal 

back, pin clasp and ribbon attachment. Pan- 

el slip for insertion of name card. 

BOO OF WOIGr GGG ioc okccdiccdcwvcccs $0.10 
(Without ribbon) 


DISTRICT CONVENTION 
RIBBONS 


Satin Faced—Printed to order. 112x4% 
inches. Hem top. Can be made up in blue, 
white, yellow, red or green ribbon with gold, 
black or white lettering. 


RG iay GO MENU oS viccecceueesees $0.05 


CELLULOID WINDOW BADGE 





Made of highly polished celluloid with pin 
and ribbon attachments. Panel slip for inser- 


tion of name card. 


100 or more, each.........-.eeeeeeee $0.07 
(Without ribbon) 





Kiwanis International 


520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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ma IN THE ABSENCE OF THE 
tJ} _) COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WE 
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“ER-1M NOT MUCH OF A \ 
SPEAKER ---(CuLP) --- | DONT 
KNOW JUST WHAT TO SAY-- 
MR.CLARK CAN TELL You 

MORE THAN 1 CAN -THAT 
1S ALL JHAVE To SAY Now 
ER-GuLP) ; 



















































YOU GROPE FOR WORDS AND LIVEALIFETIME OF MISERY CROWDED INTO FIVE minutes! 


When Will This Happen to You? 


If you were suddenly asked to address a group of men, how would you act? Would you be 
master of the situation? Your manner—would it be confident, well-poised, dominating? 
Could you cause a hushed silence and sway your audience at will? Face the situation now 
before it faces you! Send for this amazing free booklet, Howto Work Wonders With Words! 


( YLIMBING ahead in business—winning with the “gift of 





“the natural’ ora- how to develop greater poise, personality, 








A popularity in social life — depends tor,” and all the rest of that poppycock. and magnetic force; and how to banish 
largely on the impression you make on The fact is that most any man of normal timidity, self-consciousness and lack of 
people [fake two men of equal ability. intelligence can become a more effective confidence. And a common school edu- 
One man is the silent speaker through a new. cation is sufficient! 

. - + f . in ope ri The . for this 
type that sits _ back, What 20 Minutes a simplified method of , oe am B, n mga pin ond for thi: 
. * ree 0K et, OU to ork onders weuth 
Spe ve only when ; he's Day Will Show You home study training. Words. Over 100,000 men in all walks of life 
spoken to, acts nervous including many bankers, lawyers, politicians 
and self-conscious when How to talk before your club or The Laws of and other prominent men have sent for this 
he’ lled - | lodge ‘ booklet and = y« should, too. See for yourself 
1S Ca — to speak | Hew to propose and respond to Conversation how many have learned to speak effectively in 
at length. The other toasts public and in every- - 
man is a well-poised in- | How to make a political speech Knowing how to speak day conversation. Your 


\When | How to tell entertaining stories 


Bl » 
restine ALING . 
teresting t . How to address board meetings 


properly is simply an free—simply for the 


Py is waiting for you 








1 } . 
“4 Speat e pe fe “ How to make after-dinnerspeeches | other way of savine that ot a coupon 
talking to hear what he How to converse interestingly | : i : 
é you know the Laws of Bow Fy 
s to sa\ yn) 1 , How to write better letter : . 10 Work 
has to say, One man has heer te oak pihoe : , s . Conversation \nd there Now Sent he Monders with 
leas - the other has =e Coe : . " : Words 
i " ; bili - How to train your memory Is mystery or magic f : 
eas plus the ability to | How to enlarge your vocabulary about these fundamental Pic ree 
put them over. How to develop self-confidence factors of a successful ae 
- os How to acquire a winnin : , ed 
Analyze yourself right naruaailtey . spec ch when they are NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
now Do you know how How to strengthen your will-power definitely ; char ted Im YOUr Pept. 918C 3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago 
to tell a funny story in a | How to become a clear, accurate | mind. They direct your 
' thinker a ee 
way that sends an up talk a clear, uninter 


How to develop your power of 


roar of laughter around concentration 











the room? What do you | How to overcome stage fright interest keyed up and 
know about the Laws of helps 

Conversation, of gesture, of emotion? In a free booklet, 

When you're trying to explain a lengthy JVork Wonders With 

business proposition, does your talk hang American Institute 


together in a logical step-by-step way? 
Modern educational authorities laugh effective speech. 


ral” speaking ability. You've probably ness conferences, 
} 


rupted channel that keeps 


to win conviction. 


cessful method of home study training in 
It explains how to ac 
off the old-tashioned ideas about “natu- quire the ability to address banquets, busi- 
lodges, etc.—how to 
heard the old “saws” yourseli—the fellow become an_ interesting 


North American Institute, Dept. 918C 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me FREE and without obli 
vation my copy of youl inspiring box kle - 


entitled How to to Work Wonders With Words, and 


au 
full information regarding your Course in 
outlined its suc- Effective Speaking and requirements. 


| 

| 

| 

Vi 
Words, the North | 

| 

| Pca cchsonsmacepbeieadbthea elatunssecticceeoesekoues . Age 

| 
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conversationalist : 
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